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The twelve-month project 


that improved no-shift driving 


ANOTHER ALCOA DEVELOPMENT STORY: 


One automobile manufacturer set out to im- 
prove his fluid coupling to the Nth degree. 
Torque converters had been made by machin- 
ing cast or forged blanks, or by assembling 
stamped parts. But these engineers wanted 
better performance. This meant their converters 


must be a lighter, more intricate. They ° 


asked, “Can we do it in aluminum’ 

Our Research specialists saw the chance to 
show the economy of a little-known process 
called plaster casting. A process in which plaster, 
instead of sand, is used for cores to provide more 
intricate and smoother castings— castings that 
require no machining of the blades. It promised 
results that might even exceed the auto maker’s 
requirements. 

Final design refinements were made. Then we 
cast the first samples. They came from the 


molds smooth and clean-— perfect in detail. 

While the auto manufacturer machined them 
to finished dimensions, we set up to test them 
for strength at high speeds. Coating the parts 
with brittle lacquer, we spun them in our whirl- 
pit up to 10,000 rpm —over twice their normal 
operating speed. Cracks in the ‘brittle lacquer 
told us where strains concentrated. Designs 
were modified. New samples cast. Tests re- 
peated. The final castings are smooth, faithful 
in detail, exceed every strength requirement. 

This is typical of the development jobs we do 
at Alcoa. Others are under way now and more 
are waiting for mechanical, metallurgical, elec- 
trical, chemical and industrial engineers having 
the imagineering skill to tackle them. Perhaps 
you may be one of those men. 
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WITH THIS ISSUE 


the magazine makes its first appearance under its new name, adopted at the meeting 
the A ation's Executive Committee held in conjunction with the Midwest Co 
ege Placement Officers conference in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on September 18, 1951. 
While it is as true today as ever that preparation for college placement must 


begin at the secondary school level, popular demand has led to the placing of increa 


ng emphasis on those activities engaged in by college placement officers and by the 


representatives of corporations seeking personnel from the graduating classes of the 
eges and universitie of the ountry. 
In general, the editorial policy will continue to be very much the same as here 


tofore, the same general types of articles and discussions being embraced in the 


»verage of the magazine. Secondary school counselors will continue to have the 


benefit of career articles and of the current interchange of professional ideas, opinion 


and techniques as set forth in the contributions of selected writers and in the report 


f the meetings of the regional associations of placement and recruitment officers. 


New innovations will include guest editorials by prominent authorities and a serie 


f special articles written by men in industry, emphasizing the importance of creating 


and maintaining closer working relationships between education and industry, for the 


better development and use of college men and women in the business of the nation. 
Mr. Paul W. Boynton, Supervisor of Employmeni, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, ha 
accepted the post of Editorial Policy Advisor. He will direct the selection of title 


and writers for these two new department 


To give more inclusive coverage of the activities of those engaged in placement 


and recruitment, the Editor invites the Journa readers to send in personal item 


dealing with appointments, promotions and other job changes and also the result of 


any specia! survey onducted under their direction. 
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1. TEST ENGINEERS PROGRAM . . . 


gives engineering graduates opportunities for 
careers not only in engineering but in all 
phases of the Company’s business. Rotating 


assignments plus opportunities for further 
classroom study. 


2. BUSINESS TRAINING COURSE... 

open to liberal arts, business administration 
and other graduates...for careers in account- 
ing, finance, administration. 


3. MANUFACTURING TRAINING PROGRAM . . . 


for developing manufacturing leaders. Open 
to graduates with a technical education or a 
general education with technical emphasis. 


4. CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL PROGRAM 


offers rotating assignments and studies for 


chemists, metallurgists, chemical engineers. 
AREER 5. PHYSICS PROGRAM... 

the gateway by which physics majors begin 

(-E careers. Program graduates have gone 

into such fields as research, development, 


manufacturing, design, marketing. 
If you are interested in entering one of these 
five basic General Electric programs after grad- 


vation, talk with your placement officer and the 
G-E representative when he visits your campus. 
Meanwhile, send for further information: 


@ On Test, Chemical and Metallurgical, and 
Physics Programs, write to Technical Per- 
sonnel Services Dept., Schenectady, N. Y. 


@ On Business Training, write to Business 
Training Course, Schenectady, N. Y. 


@ On Manufacturing, write to Manufactur- 
ing Personnel Development Service Dept., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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GULEST EDITORIAL 
EDWARD N. HAY, 
Management Consultant and Editor, Personnel Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Unprepared but Ready” is the title of an article in “School and College Placement” for 
December. It was written by Eugene S. Wilson of Amherst College. Mr. Wilson reports on a 
survey of 384 graduates of the class of 1950, which was 85% of the class. 182 were engaged 
in graduate work in thirty different fields. 147 were engaged in business and related occupa- 
tions in thirty-six different fields. 40 were in the Army, Navy and Air Force and only 15 
remained unclassified or unemployed. Mr. Wilson draws this conclusion “The results of this 
poll are interesting because they show that although a liberal education does leave a student 
unprepared for most jobs, it does leave him ready to be trained in many. Apparently 
employers are not unwilling to hire a man with a liberal education.” 

My experience indicates this is a somewhat rosy analysis of the situation in which most 
graduates of liberal arts colleges find themselves. We see hundreds of men and women every 
year. Some of them come for individual vocational guidance, but most of them are present 
employees of our many industrial and commercial clients. While the number of misfits is 
appreciable, the great surprise is to find, at all ages, college graduates who have never really 
thought through the relation between what they have to offer and what the world wants ‘io 
have done 


Most colleges consider that they fulfill their mission when they dispense education 
When the student has absorbed what is offered, most colleges feel that their part has been 
done. Today, more than ever, this fractional view of life seems a little out of date. The 


relatively small number of colleges that have taken an interest in the “whole man” shows 
what can be done in helping students relate themselves to the life which is ahead of ihem 

It would seem that the college can fulfill its place better if it takes the student as a 
whole person and deals with him in relation to his past and his present and his future. The 
main concern of colleges might seem more logically devoted to guiding the student effectively 
toward his destination in the life ahead of him 

This calls for more unifying college planning with first emphasis on the student's rela- 
tions to life after college 

There are, of course, a few students who know rather clearly what they want to do 


They are no problem either to themselves or to the college. There is a considerably larger 
number who know rather generally and they are not too much of a problem either. But there 
is a very large remainder who have little or no perspective on their future careers. Such 
knowledge and intentions as many of them have prove often to have been misplaced. 

Too much, of course, should not be expected of the college itself. Certainly, they can- 


not provide future careers for all students in canned form, one can per student, together with 
a can opener 

One of the great difficulties of career planning for college students is that so many 
students are not ready to find their future. No amount of advice or career courses will give 
them a clear-cut answer. A large proportion of students are destined to change their careers 
radically in the first ten years after college graduation 

Isn't the problem serious enough to justify colleges, especially the liberal arts colleges, 
taking up the subject of the “whole man’? It would seem in order to develop something new 
in the way of “career courses,” to help students think wisely about themselves and the world 
This would seem to require the students to know more about themselves and the world ‘han 
most of them know at the time they enter college—and for many, even at the time when they 
leave 


But no effective choice of career can be made unless the student krows both of these 


things—about the world and about himself. To know more about himself, he must evaluate 
his own interests, his aptitudes and his abilities. To be in a better position to judge the world, 
he must acquire information, if ever so brief in form, about many careers and occupations 


It has been discovered in recent years that occupations, come in “families That is, the same 
general set of interests and abilities fits one for a group of allied occupations Consequently, 
a study of these “job families’ greatly simplifies the problem 

The discovery and measurement of “primary mental abilities’ by Dr. L. L. Thurston of 
the University of Chicago, and others, provides us with more information about ourselves and 
better means of evaluating it 

Any program of career courses would then seem to be divided into two specific areas 
The first would be knowing one’s self better, something which must be provided by the 
psychologists and sociologists. The second area would be knowledge of occupations. It ‘s 
difficult to acquire very much spread in occupational knowledge in a short time and certainly 
students cannot be expected to sample by direct experience all of the known occupations 

Dr. L. J. O'Rourke developed some work samples a number of years ago which were 
intended to give a brief but very real experience in many vocations and occuvations. I have 
not kept in touch with this particular development, but something of the kind would seem suit- 
able in the problem of broadening the student's knowledge of occupations 

Mr. Wilson's suggestive article “Unprepared but Ready” might well be followed by 
another one telling about the work of colleges which have made a serious effort to solve the 
career problem for their students. This might well be called “Prepared and Ready.” 
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In the new Westinghouse Educational 
Center, engineers and scientists who 
are top-ranking men in their field ex- 
plain the company and show how your 
college training will be used. You have 
a voice in choosing the field for which 
you are best suited from the many 
that are available at Westinghouse. 


The 
Westinghouse 
Plan 


Time is precious to you. False starts, 
second guessing and indecision are 
costly. 

We have devoted years of study to 
develop dependable ways to help you 
get set in the right career. 

The Graduate Student Training 
Program is the result. This is the 
medium for orientation and training 
of technical and professional men 
coming to Westinghouse from 
colleges. 

From this training program come 
most of the key personnel in techni- 
cal, commercial and supervisory 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


positions throughout the company. 

This program gives an understand- 
ing of Westinghouse, its products and 
operations; shows how your college 
training may be applied at Westing- 
house; and helps each man, with the 
assistance of trained counsellors, to 
find the type of work for which he 
is best fitted. 

The results pay off ...to you... to 
us. For more information about the 
Westinghouse Plan, send for a copy 
of our book—“Finding Your Place 
in Industry”. A copy will be sent 
without obligation. G-10166-A 


To obtain copy of 
“Finding Your Place in 
Industry”, write to: 
Educational Department 
Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Advertisements like this in college engineering magazines explain how 
Westinghouse helps graduates find the career best suited to their interests. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS 


PICTURE? 


Masor Rosin WAC 
Staff Advisor, HQ Fourth Army 


Fort Sam Houston, 


Major Elliott's Army service has included public information; service as a 
member of a special board for testing officer candidate selection procedures; 


Texas 


duty in the Office of the Director, Women’s Army Corps; duty in the Military 


Government and Civil 


Affairs section of General Eisenhower's staff in the 


European Theater (from “a week before D-Day until after V-E Day”); four years 


of “business management” 


in the Pentagon (Control Division, Army Service 


Forces; Management Office, Logistics Division, Army General Staff; Munitions 


Board, Department of Defense). 


Major Elliott is a graduate of Officer Candidate School (1943); 


of the 


School of Military Neuropsychiatry (1944) and of the Command and General 


Staff School, Fort Leavenworth (1945). 


She has been awarded the Army Com- 


mendation Medal for her studies of Army-Navy unification (1947); the WAC 
Service Medal; the American and the European Theater Medals; the World War 
Il Victory Medal; the Army General Staff Identification Badge and the Depart- 


ment of Defense Identification Badge. 


“Secretarial jobs led all others among placements of inexperienced college women 


issue of School and College Placement.) 


*Noth- 


e need more secretaries. 


HATS wrong with this picture? 
ing.” you say, 
not less.” 

But what about the woman with the desire 


and the ability to train for and undertake 


broader responsibility. more interesting work 


the woman who is able in these times to 


contribute more than secretarial skill to the 


economic and military strength of her 


country 7 
Business and industry are looking for col- 
lege graduates as junior executives. But the 


term “executive” has a definitely masculine 


connotaton. What about the woman college 
vraducte who has executive ability and would 
like to be about the business of developing it 


rapidly. not at some distant date after she has 


proved herself “indispensable” as a seerctary 
to some male executive? 
Since 1948 a broad new field has been 


opened to women that is litthe known. scarcely 
thought about. and 
probably the 


fessions. 


in which women’s part is 
least understood of all the 


For the general military 


pre- 
profession 


is in truth the last of the major professions to 


be “invaded” by women. But women in 
military uniform have been so busy making 
their way “inside” the Regular Army. the 


The Management Review, July 1951.” 


(Quoted from the October 1951 


Regular Navy and the Regular Air Force 
that somehow they have not made themselves 
known and understood among their sorority 
members of the 


sisters. faculties and staffs of 


our colleges and universities and with the 
general public. 

By the very nature of the military profes- 
sion. every member of the officer corps is an 
executive, ranging from the very junior (as a 
second lieutenant or ensign) to the unquestion- 


ably 


mands an organization or an activily (such as 


senior executive. the officer who com- 
a theater of operations) many times larger and 
more complex in its mission and functioning 


training. 


than the largest: industrial combine. 


clothing. transportation. housing. 


recreation, medical care. finanes. purchasing. 


accounting. manufacturing. distribution. per- 


scnnel administration, management engineer- 


ing. organization: in the recruiting service 
even advertising and public speaking what 


ectivity can you think of that is not required 
omewhere in the global operations of the 
militery forces? 

Some of these jobs are done by those whese 
profession is primarily medicine. law or the- 
Officer 


status is open to women whose profession is 


ology and only secondarily military. 


Vou. 12 - No. 3 
nursing. dietetics, occupational therapy. phys- 
ical therapy. medicine, law— open to college 
graduates with specialized training in these 
established professional fields. 

But most of the jobs in the fields enumerated 
above and others are done by “officers of the 
line” as the Navy puts it—oflicers of the gen- 
eral military profession, whether that profes- 
sion is practiced by land. sea or air forces. 
On the distaff side. this means Wacs. Waves. 
Women Marines and Wafs. 


Promotions, Assignments Result of 
Ability, Rank 


The woman officer in the general military 
profession is excluded from only a few classes 
Pri- 


marily she is excluded from combat. and from 


of jobs held by her male counterpart. 


command of male troop organizations. There 
are no limits on the woman officer's super- 
vision of men in staff or office, laboratory. 
communications center or headquarters: in 
these it is a matter of ability and rank, not sex. 
The woman officer receives not only equal 
rank with men, but equal pay: equal promo- 
tion: equal allowances for rent. subsistence. 
travel, ete.: equal retirement benefits: and 
when the decorations are passed out for a job 
especially well done she receives her share of 
those. too. 
Women now rank from second lieutenant 


through full colonel in the Army. Marine 
Corps and Air Force: and from ensign through 
captain in the Navy. Women officers wear 
on their sleeves the Star of the Navy “line” 
officer. the Leaves and Acorns of the Navy 
Staffs. On their lapels they wear the Caduceus 
of the Medical Service. the Globe and Anchor 
of the Marines. the Shell and Flame of Army 
Ordnance. the Castle of the Engineers. the 
Diamond of the Finance Corps. the Winged 
Wheel of the Transportation Corps. the Coat 
of Arms and Silver Star of the General Staff. 
the Shield of the Adjutant General. the Flags 


of Signal. the Pistols of the Military Police. 
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the Crossed Retorts of Chemical, the Sword 
and Key of Quartermaster. the Sword and 
Pen of the Judge Advocate General and the 
Sword and Fasces of the Inspector General. 

Women officers have been awarded the im- 
pressive Department of Defense Identification 
Badge and the Department of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff Identification Badge. 


wearing ribbons from all the wartime theaters 


Women are 


of operations, and have won all of the non- 
combat military decorations that have been 
All of these 


they earned. and they wear them proudly. 


established by our government. 


Women officers wear uniforms similar to 


the male officers’ uniforms. with the same 
insignia of rank and service and unit as the 
But women’s uniforms are feminine and 
attractive. of the uniform 


were designed by such notables as Carnegie 


men, 
Their versions 
and Mainbocher— is it any wonder they look 
smart? 


The woman officer may be assigned any- 


where military forces are stationed. For the 


woman who desires the personal development 
that comes from foreign travel and living in 
a variety of localities. what other profession 
or business offers paid travel in such a secure 
and desirable status? As a representative of 
her nation’s military forces. wearing “the 
cloth” of the United States Army. Navy. 
Marines or Air Force. wherever she goes her 
sense of personal security and prestige are 
enhanced by the consciousness of filling a post 
necessary in the defense and security of her 
country. 


Women Become Officers, Principally Through 
One of Three Ways 
How 


There are three principal routes: 


does a woman become an_ officer? 
Direct com- 
mission with training in an officer status: 
Officer Candidate School. with training in an 
enlisted status and the award of the commission 
upon graduation; or summer training while an 


undergraduate. culminating in appointment as 
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an officer at the time the college degree is 
taken. Age limits and other particulars vary 
among the several programs: but in general. 
women who have earned a bachelor’s degree 
are eligible for direct commissioning. After 
her training. often a woman officer's first duty 
assignment is in command of a platoon of 
enlisted women, truly a “junior executive” 
from the start. 

If college graduates have more than “secre- 
tarial” skill to contribute to our nation’s 
strength, how can placement officers, faculty 
and staff members help them to do so? Here 
I find myself on less familiar ground. Until 
now, | have been speaking from nine years 
of military experience and from solid’ con- 
viction. But P'm not quite sure why the 
development of an informed awareness and 
understanding of military women the 
civilian community has not kept: pace with 
winning our way “inside” the armed forces. 
Yet women in uniform have got to be better 


known and truly understood—-the kind of 


Vou. 12 - No. 


people we are, the jobs and opportunities we 
have. the true value of our individual and 
collective contributions to our nation’s “mili- 
tary posture.” This is a job we cannot do 
for ourselves. It requires the help of every 
thinking person—-and most particularly you 
key people in personnel placement. 


Present Opportunities in Armed Forces jo 
Women Students 


Why not put the armed forces on college 
career and opportunity lists, and include facts 
about us in vocational counseling and “career 
essentials” courses? Why not include our 
procurement people in the consistent attention 
given prospective employers in business and 
industry? When prospective employers are 
invited to your campus. why not invite 
representatives of the military services? How 
about military panel members in each career 
clinic? But you know the “means” so much 
better than we do! So as a starter, here are 
some basic data: 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR WOMEN OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL MILITARY PROFESSION 


Type of 

Commis- Marital Term of 
Service sion Aue Status Education : Service 

Regular Single College degree Career 


WAC Reserve 21-39 Single College degree, experience Minimum 2 yrs. 
in fields requiring leader- 
ship and supervision of 
personnel 
Reserve 20-27 Single 2 vrs. college or Minimum 18 mos. 


Officer Educational 
Qualification Test 


Regular Single 


College 


degree Career 


WAVES Reserve 21-26 Single College degree 2 yrs. 
or 
married 
S. Regular 21-27 Single College degree Career 
Marine 
Corps Reserve 21-35 Single College degree Agree to serve Oyrs. in 


reserve after commis- 
sioning; may include 
2 vrs. extended duty 
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Regular 21-26 — Single 1 yr. active commissioned Career 
Air or Reserve Service 
married 


Reserve 21-26 Single 2 vrs. college or Officer Minimum 3 yrs. 

or Educational Qualification 
married Test 
Reserve 2431 Single College degree. 3 yrs. 3 vrs. 
or business or professional 
married — experience 

Reserve 21-52 Single College degree, out- 2 vrs. 

or, standing qualifications 


married as specialist in a field 
of urgent need 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR WOMEN OFFICERS IN MEDICAL PROFESSIONAL SPECIALTIES 


Type of 
Commis- Marital Term of | 
Service Profession sion Age Status Education Service 


U.S. Army Dietician Regular Single College degree. Career 
and specialist course. 


U.S. Air 6 mos. extended 
Force active Reserve duty 
Reserve 21-14 Single College degree in 
or appropriate major. 3 yrs. 
married — dietetic internship 
Physical Regular 21-27 Single College degree, Career 
Therapist specialist course. 
6 mos. extended 
active Reserve duty 
Reserve 21-44 Single 3 vrs. college in “1, 
or appropriate subjects. 3 yrs. ' 
martied — approved PT course 
Occupational Regular 21-27 Single College degree, Career 
Therapist specialist course, 
6 mos. extended 
active Reserve duty 
Reserve 21-41 Single 2 vrs. college. 
or approved OT course 3 vrs. 
married 
Nurse Regular 21-27 — Single 6 mos. extended Career 
active Reserve duty 
Reserve 21-44 Single Graduate Registered 
or Nurse 3 vrs. 
married 


*Since preparation of this chart, the Air Force (only) has discontinued the one-vear term of service. 


U.S. Navy Nurse Regular 21-28 — Single Graduate Regi-tered Career 
Nurse 

Reserve 21-39 Single Graduate Registered 2 vrs. 
or Nurse 


married 
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PLACEMENT 
Specialists or Generalists 


Professional specialists, the women who are 
specifically commissioned as nurses, dieticians, 
doctors, physical therapists, and occupational 
therapists. spend their entire military careers 
Air Force in the field 


of their civilian professional specialty. 


in the Army. Navy or 


The woman “ofhicer of the line.”——-the WAC, 
WAVE, Woman Marine or WAF-—may be a 
“specialist” or a “generalist.” She may take 
a turn at a series of assignments calculated to 
develop her into an all-round oflicer—-a gener- 
alist, capable of taking any one of a great 
many types of duty and performing it well. 


Or she may receive training and experience in 


For Outstanding Mathematics Majors 
Who want to become actuaries 


While earning a good salary, these men 
are trained in all phases of actuarial 
work. An exceptional chance for gifted 
men to put their mathematics to use in 
an interesting profession, with eventual 
advancement to executive positions. 
Also, several summer jobs open to qual- 
ified undergraduates interested in an 
actuarial career. 
For complete information write: 

HARRY W. JONES, Vice President 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Or 


ganized in 1845 


Newark, N. J. 


300 Broadway 
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a particular “career field” within the military 


services. becoming a specialist. winning pro- 
motion and recognition in that one line of 


work. 


Specialists among women officers in’ the 
general military profession are given assign- 
ments and training at successive levels of 
authority and responsibility in fields for which 
they have particular aptitude. Examples are 
finance, public information, law. military intel- 


ligence, engineering communications. 


“Generalists” among women officers of the 
line have a wide variety of training and experi- 
ence. As they progress from “junior execu- 
live” to senior staff or command duty. they 
will be assigned in command of enlisted 
women; as members of troop staffs in both 
male and female organizations; to military or 
civilian schools as students; in all phases and 
levels of staff duty: as instructors in military 
schools; to duty in civilian communities with 
the civilign components of the armed forces; 
to duty with technical boards, research activi- 
ties, and other technical and professional 
staffs; and to administrative duties in almost 
as many types of activities as the military 


forces afford. 


Is military service for women worthwhile 
from the standpoint of the woman herself? 
Speaking as a “nine-year-cld” WAC, a re- 
sounding “Yes!” For mental challenge, for 
scope of thought and achievement. for personal 
development, for satisfaction, there's 


job 


As for money, business and 


nothing like it. 
professional women complain about receiving 
twenty to thirty per cent less than men for 
equal work and responsibility. 1 guess they 


haven't heard about the armed services! 
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In classes like this at the Bell Telephone Laboratories’ school for communications development 


training. college graduates study electronics. oscillations and waves, switching and transmission. 


THEY’RE HEADED FOR NEW FRONTIERS 


Each year the Bell System selects hundreds 
of college graduates to learn how to develop. 
maintain and administer our country’s tele- 
phone system. Thanks to the competence of 
our nation’s professional educators. these 
graduates come with an excellent grounding 
in fundamentals. 


Those specially fitted for research. work in 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories to develop 
tomorrow's telephone service. In the Western 
Electric Company. others are planning manu- 
facturing processes or supervising production 


operations. And in the Bell operating com- 
panies. still others are engaged in the engi- 
neering and administrative side of telephone 
service. 

More than ever. America’s future must de- 
pend on men and women who are trained to 
think far ahead. They are needed both in tech- 
nology and in administration. 

By joining forces with such people. and 
helping them progress, the Bell System works to 
keep America’s telephones the world’s best, and 
to help the armed forces keep our country safe. 
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A COLLEGE PRESIDENT SPEAKS FOR PLACEMENT 


Turopore A. DistLer, President 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Before coming to Franklin and Marshall, Dr. Distler had been Dean of 
Lafayette College and on the Faculty of New York University. 


Among his many affiliations he lists the Society for Engineering Education, 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Universities, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, The Academy of Political Science, Director of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, Director of the Lancaster Chamber of Com- 
merce and member of the Board of Trustees of Temple University. 

Dr. Distler received his B.S. and A.M. degrees from New York University and 
was awarded the L.L.D. degree by Muhlenburg, Dickinson and Ursinus Colleges 
and Temple University: the LAN.D. by New York University and the D. Se.Ed. by 


Lafayette College. 


mee and more the role of college place- 

ment and the necessity for convincing 
college administrators of its importance have 
become matters of great concern to college 
and industry personnel. The fact that these 
two general problems are raised at nearly 
every meeting of college and industry person- 
nel attests to the validity of the aforementioned 
statement. In an era when the term “man- 
power is commonplace. and when the need 
for properly trained college men (particularly 
in certain fields, such as engineering and the 
sciences) is ata peak. it behcoves us to take 
a glance at the college end of what we com- 
monly term “placement.” 

On one side. we have literally hundreds of 
industries and businesses who are the 
market for college men. and who make it 
their business to expend time. money. and 
energy in carrying out their hiring techniques. 
College recruiting has become a big business. 
The aim of this paper is not concerned too 
much with the industrial end of college recruit- 
ing. Suffice it to say that industry is con- 
tinually altering its program, improving its 
recruiting techniques. adding and dropping 
colleges from its recruiting list. and. on the 
whole. attempting to open new channels for 
improving relations with colleges and their 
products. the graduates, 

Now we must ask ourselves. “Are the col- 


leges keeping step with industry this 


important phase of student life?” To digress 
just a bit from the question. | think we must 
all admit that the colleges’ responsibility to 
their students extends far beyond the four 
walls of the campuses. and far beyond the 
four short years spent by the students in 
working toward their degrees. Perhaps this 
concept has only recently been developed. but. 


at any rate. we must admit that no longer 


should the awarding of the diploma indicate 
' 


a severance of association between student 
and college. Rather. in many ways. it is 
just the beginning of a new kind of asso- 
ciation. Funds will be raised from the alumni; 
new students will be recommended by the 
graduates: industry will be impressed (either 
well or poorly) by the products which we 
turn out: and. generally. a college's reputa- 
tion will rest to a great extent on the status 
of its graduates. With these few ideas in mind 
then, is it not important that some special 
attention be given to that field which in many 
ways will spell success or failure in the above 
areas? At this point. we come headlong onto 


the field of placement. 
Status of Placement Director 


Facts concerning good and bad placement 
offices have been gathered and are known by 
everyone familiar with this field. Since | am 
heartily in favor of stressing placement in 
the over-all college picture. me list’ just 
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a few of the functions which a good place- 
ment office should perform. Its keynote is 


“service.” Service to students. service to 
faculty. service to the administration, service 
to industry and. finally, service to the com- 
munity at large. To produce this service. 
placement people must have cooperation: that 
is, cooperation of the students, faculty, admin- 
istration, industry, and, yes, cooperation of 


At the base of 


this “service” must lie a feeling on the part 


the whole college community. 


of those active in placement that they are a 
part of the college which employs them. Place- 
ment people, to perform their duties properly. 
must be considered as voting members of the 
administrative group, and 


very desirably 


should have faculty status. A superficial 
status in one or both of these groups is not the 
answer. Active participation in staff meetings 
and in faculty meetings is required. The place- 
ment director must be the college authority 
on matters pertaining to his or her field. The 
power to act on all placement problems must 
be vested in the man or woman whose first 


responsibility is placement. 
Interest of Entire Administration Needed 


I am well aware that in most colleges. 
particularly in what we call “small colleges.” 
myriad other duties fall upon the placement 
director. Problems concerning budgets. per- 
sonnel and time face most placement directors. 
again to a great degree. | believe. in the small 


It is in these areas that there is the 


colleges. 


greatest need for encouragement from. the 
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college presidents. Show me a college whose 
president is vitally interested in placement and 
I will show you a college whose placement 
program is geared to meet the needs and 
wishes of students and industry. Granted, 
there will still remain problems relative to 
money and time allotted strictly to placement: 
a college president must also work witbin the 
framework of the college budget. But. an 
interest in placement on the part of the entire 
administration solves many, many of the prob- 
lems which frequently confront the placement 
people. 

As a general summary statement. | would 
like to insist that we, on the upper strata of 
college administration, must realize the tre- 
mendous importance of the placement field 
and must cooperate in all ways possible with 
those people in whom we have entrusted the 
marketing of our product, men and women. 
In my many years of experience as a college 
dean, as an admissions director, and as a 
college personnel worker. | have come to the 
conclusion that we positively cannot permit 
half-hearted, disorganized attempts in helping 
our young people couple their interests. skills 
and abilities with the needs of the world. 
There are right and wrong niches for each 
and every one of our students and what better 
source of help and information is there than 
that program which we each develop in our 
own way. but which we all call “college 


placement.” 
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THE PLACEMENT SERVICE ¢ 3400 WALNUT ST. 


"A Centralized Placement Office for Students and Alumni’’ 


The Placement Service of the University of Pennsylvania 
enters its twenty-fifth year with appreciation for the continuous 
support given its services by Industrial Firms, Public and Private 


Schools, Colleges and Universities. 


The Facilities of the Placement Service's four divisions— 
Business and Industrial Appointments for Men, Business and 
Industrial Appointments for Women, Academic Appointments, 
and the Student Aid Department—are always available to those 


interested in seeking well qualified candidates for employment. 
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SO YOU CAN'T GET INTO MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Some Placement Possibilities for the Pre-Med Who is Unable to 
Continue His Medical Education 


Homer M. Employment Manager 
The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Mr. Elwell joined the Personnel Division of the Upjohn Company in 19141 
and has taught courses in personnel administration at Western Michigan College 


and Kalamazoo College. 


Prior to his industrial experience, he worked for the United States Employ- 
ment Service in a variety of capacities including the training department and the 


supervision of the junior placement program in the Detroit Area. 


He attended 


Kalamazoo College and the University of Michigan and has obtained A.B. and 
1.M. degrees in personnel administration. 


S an experiment in word association. a 
number of my friends and acquaintances 
were asked to tell me the first response which 
popped into their minds when the word “pro- 
Almost 
the immediate answer included “Doctor” or 


fession” was mentioned. invariably 
“Practice of Medicine” and no other profes- 
sion was mentioned as frequently. This was 
no real surprise since the practice of medicine. 
in the public mind. rates high. and perhaps 
the highest. among “he professional pursvits 
in our society. The doctor of medicine enjoys 
a degree of prestige and respect in the eyes 
of his fellows which is practically unequalled 
Little 
wonder then, that so many young men and 


by any other professional person. 
women are attracted to the field and establish 
it as their occupational goal. 

By the time they reach college many of the 
interested aspirants have. for a variety of 
reasons. adjusted their job sights on some 
other field of work. 


thousands of students complete pre-med 


Nonetheless, every year 


course and obtain their undergraduate degree. 
But as pointed out by John Stalnaker. Director 
of Studies. Association of American Medical 
Colleges in the May 1951 issue of SCHOOL AND 
CoLLece PLACEMENT, in 1949-50 only about 
7200 persons were admitted to the freshmen 
classes of the nation’s 79 medical schools out 


of the 


1951 publication entitled “Admission Require- 


22.280 who applied. According to a 


the 
largest freshman class in the history of the 
7381. for the 
1951-52 and this is only about one-third of 


ments of American Medical Colleges.” 


country, was admitted 


year 
those who applied. 

Even if the facilities for medical education 
were increased. not all who apply would be 
accepted because of their inability to meet 
standards in 
Not 


road to 


established with 


all who are admitted 


competition 
other applicants. 
the 
dotted with failures and withdrawals. 


survive a medical degree is 
And 
it must not be forgotten that in addition to 
the above groups, there is an inestimable but 
certainly large number of persons who obtain 
a college pre-medical background who 
never apply for admittance to medical school 
because of the lack of fortitude. finances. or 
some other reason. 

In addition to their pre-med education. 
these students who can't enter or continue their 
medical education have something else in 
common—-usually a deep feeling of disappoint- 


What 


ment. discouragement and frustration. 


college placement officer or industrial employ- 


ment man hasn't been confronted by some of 
these disillusioned students who feel that their 
training has been for naught and that their 
background will be lost and wasted? As 
Mr. earlier 
article, a big share of the answer to the prob- 


indicated by Stalnaker in’ his 


lem lies in more realistic vocational guidance 
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and information in the hands cf skilled 
counselors or advisers in the colleges. univer- 
sities and high school. But. until such time 
as good, sound professional counseling and 
guidance service is availeble. the problem will 
probably still be with us—-what to do with 
the disappointed pre-med ? 

Fortunately, the situation is far from hope- 
less. As a matter of fact, the placement 
possibilities are myriad—so much so that this 
article can outline but a few. However. 
enough can be written in the space allowed 
so that the disappointed pre-med shculd find 
hope and encouragement and he and his 
counselor together will find stimulation for 
their imaginations which will lead to other 
good placement prospects. 


What Type of Person is the Pre-Med? 


So far as his ecllege troining is concerned. 
what kind of person is the pre-med? While 


"A GATEWAY TO 
LIFETIME SECURITY 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
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four years of college preparation is not uni- 
versally necessary for admission to medical 
school in the United States, well over three- 
fourths of those who apply have an under- 
graduate degree and for purposes of this 
article, it will be assumed that the person 
we're discussing has completed a four year 
course. So, in general, he will have a good 
liberal arts background with some degree of 
specialization in science. More specifically, 
if he’s met the admission requirements of 
any one of the country’s medical schools, he 
probably has at least 6-8 hours of general 
chemistry and 4-8 hours of organic chemistry 
and usually some quantitative. qualitative or 
physical chemistry in addition. He will prob- 
ably have 6-8 hours of general biology and a 
similar amount of zoology together with some 
related biological sciences such as comparative 
anatomy. bacteriology or embryology. He 
will probably have about 8 hours of physics. 
All of this will be built over a foundation in 
the humanities. social sciences mathe- 
matics. So the problem now consists of 
devising seme effective utility for these basic 
qualifications. 

Let’s start out by assuming, and probably 
with considerable justification, that our pre- 
med chose the field of medicine not only be- 
cause of its social prestige and professional 
status but also because it represented an oppor- 
tunity to be of genuine service to mankind 
and a chance to work toward the betterment 
of his fellow men by aiding in the preservation 
and improvement of their physical and mental 
health. With this in mind, the following fields 
of work. all of which might be classified as 
health service occupations. are suggested as 
placement goals. It is true that most all of 
these types of work would require some addi- 
tional science education and training. but in 
no case would it be nearly as long, arduous or 
demanding as the medical course he originally 
planned. More important, however. is the 
fact that all of these suggested health service 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Oe upations hold forth the prospect of personal 
fulfillment to the 


pre-med because they are closely related to 


and satisfaction thwarted 


medicine. involve a high degree of social pres- 


tige and professional status. and offer interest- 
ing and important opportunities to be of 


service, 
Pharmacy 


Of all the professions. none is more closely 


associated with medicine than pharmacy. 


Pharmacy is the science of drugs and a 
the 


chemical or biological composition, applica- 


qualified pharmacist) must understand 
tion and uses of drugs. medicines and phar- 
maceutical preparations and he must be able 
Accord. 
ing to the 1951 Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book published by the LU. 


Labor. a shortage of pharmacists exists and 


to test them for purity and strength. 
S. Department of 


will continue for some time so that over the 
long run an expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities in the field is expected. 

The most obvious and well-known applica 
tion of a pharmacy background is in the retail 
field where many pharmacists own and manage 
their own stores. Indeed, the prescription 
pharmacists are fast becoming the professional 


drug experts in their communities the men 


to whom the doctors look for advice and 
information concerning the use avail- 
ability of the ever-increasing variety of 
chemotherapeutic agents which are being 


dey eloped every 


Pharmaceutical manufacturing companies 
employ a large number of pharmacists in a 
variety of interesting capacities such as re- 
search and development. control laboratories. 
production planning and supervision. technical 
The latter 
the 
doctor in that a sales representative spends his 


writing and advertising and sales. 


closely and directly associated with 


Is 


time calling on them and prescription 
pharmacists. keeping them advised of new 


pharmaceutical products and developments in 


20 
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the field of medicine. It is not invariably 
necessary that pharmaceutical salesmen have 
pharmacy training in addition to their pre- 
med background, but there is some tendency 
for companies to prefer it because of the close 
relationship of pharmacy to medicine. Indeed. 
they have been called the twin professions. In 
any case, the doctors welcome the visit of the 
“detail man” as he’s known in the trade and 
many a pre-med switching to this field’ of 
work has found great happiness and satisfae- 
tion in serving them in this way. There are 
many other rewarding outlets for a pharmacy 
of ably 
pointed out in the excellent article in’ the 
December issue of School and College Place- 
ment by Dean Kenneth L. Waters. School of 


Pharmacy. University of Georgia. 


background but most them were 


Dentistry 


The disappointed pre-med might well con- 
sider the prospects and requirements of the 
field of dentistry. The outlook in this  pro- 
fession is considered good, and while the 
entry competition stiff. a given pre-med 
upon investigation may find that he has the 
prerequisites, that the projected course of 
study is usually not quite as long nor as broad 
in scope as medicine, and that he is physically 
and temperamentally well or better suited to 
this field. 


Veterinary Medicine 


Then there is the field of veterinary med- 
icine which involves the study and treatment 
of animal diseases. the techniques of breeding 
and caring for animals and the inspection of 
animal products intended for human consump- 
tion. In addition to private practice. veteri- 
narians are employed by the federal and state 
governments for meat inspection, disease con- 
trol and research: by educational institutions 
as teachers and research men: and by manu- 
facturers of products used in veterinary med- 


icine. While it is not generally known. many 
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veterinarians specializing in animal pathology 
are doing an important job in the development 
and testing of new drugs for human consump- 
tion using experimental animals in pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing companies and private 
Many 


men who envisioned an M.D. degree but later 


research laboratories in the country. 


settled for a D.V.M. degree are both proud 
and happy with their work and contributions. 


Medical Research 


By building on their pre-med background 
and acquiring graduate training at the M.S. 
end Ph.D. levels in the following areas some 
interesting careers in various phases of med- 
In the field 


of chemistry there is the organic chemist who 


ical research can be worked cut. 


is concerned with the synthesis and degrada- 
tion of carbon compounds and who is con- 
tributing so much to the field of medicine 


through the develcpment of the so-called 
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“miracle drugs.” The physical chemist, who 
deals with the quantitative relationships be- 
tween chemical and physical properties in 
chemical compounds and mixtures, and the 
analytical chemist who is concerned with 
establishing the identity and exact amount of 
each constituent in a compound, play an im- 
portant part in drug research. Of growing 
importance is the biochemist who specializes 
in the chemistry of life processes and develops 
chemical compounds and processes which will 
stimulate, retard or otherwise regulate phys- 
iological body functions. In addition, con- 
sideration should be given to the field’ of 
bacteriology. pharmacology. endocrinology, 
pathology. physiology. anatomy and_ related 
fields as they apply to medical research, which 
is being conducted in pharmaceutical com- 
panies. and in laboratories of government 
agencies. private foundations and academic 


institutions, 


People specializing in any of the 


AN UNBEATABLE COMBINATION .. . 


EDUCATION helps equip a man 
for the place he wants to occupy 
in the world. 

LIFE INSURANCE helps him ob- 
tain the financial security he wants 
for his home, his family, his busi- 
ness and his future. 
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ebove fields might find some challenging 
teaching positions on the faculties of medical 
schools and other colleges and universities. 
Many men who originally wanted to be doctors 
are doing an important and perhaps a more 


self-satisfying job of training doctors. 


Health Service Occupations 


Still closely related to medicine but requir- 


ing less additional academic training or 
work experience than the types of work already 
mentioned are the following health service 
occupations. Employed in hospital labora- 
tories. physician's laboratories, public health 
laboratories. industrial health departments, 
clinies and medical schools are a large number 
Under the 


direction of a doctor and as a service to them, 


of medical laboratory technicians. 


they make blood and urine analyses. metabolic 
and serological tests and other special diag- 
Medical \-ray 


employed in laboratories which serve doctors, 


nostic tests. technicians are 
dentists and others using \-rays for examina- 


tion or treatment purposes. Pharmaceutical 
laboratory technicians perform routine tests 
and analyses in the research, development or 
control laboratories of drug manufacturing 
plants. Physical and occupational therapists 
play an important part in the rehabilitation 


disabled While 


primarily employed in’ hospitals sana- 


and retraining of persons. 


toriums. they are also engaged by orthopedic 


iN. 


from senior eneinecring 


invites 
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and accounting students interested 
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surgeons and public health or social service 
agencies serving crippled children, injured 
industrial workers and others needing treat- 
ment. Then there is the dental laboratory 
technician who makes plates. metal clamps, 
inlays and bridgework according to a dentist's 
specifications. And a list would not be com- 
plete without including such occupations as 
optometrists, chiropodists or embalmers and 


undertakers. 


For Women 


If there 


degrees who are unable to continue in med- 


are any women with pre-med 
icine, in addition to the possibilities mentioned 
already, they should look into the excellent 
opportunities offered in the following fields. 
Registered professional nursing has a number 
of profitable outlets such as in U.S. Public 
Health Service. city and county health units, 
industrial health departments. armed forces. to 
say nothing of private duty or nursing super- 
vision in hospitals. 

The dental hygienist cleans teeth and _per- 
forms other preventive services through educa- 
tional activities in schools. clinics and other 
institutions. Less well-known but just as im- 
portant are such occupations as dietitians, 
public health nutritionists. medical record 
librarians. 


Additional Possibilities 


\s extensive as the list of possibilities is 
getting to be. there are still more which can be 
worked out by supplementing the basic pre- 
med background with additional training or 
experience from other fields. For example, 
if an interest in social work is apparent. there 
are good possibilities in medical or psychiatric 
case work. clinical psychology and health 
education activities. combination with 
business training. the pre-med’s science back- 
ground could be utilized not enly in such 


things as hospital administration but also in 
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any business where administrative and man- 
agerial responsibilities involve a basic knowl- 
edge of chemistry. In combination with law 
training. good possibilities might exist in 
patent or general legal work for pharmaceu- 
tical or chemical companies. If the pre-med 
has a flair for writing. he might want to think 
of becoming an author, editor or reporter for 
a technical or scientific publication or writing 
technical articles for the lay public after the 
fashion of Paul DeKruif. 

Over and above all of the placement pos- 
sibilities listed above which are closely allied 
with medicine or health services in one way 
or another, there are literally hundreds of 
other fitting applications of the pre-med back- 
ground. Many of them would require prac- 
tically no additional training except the usual 
on-the-job experience. While the specific jobs 
are too numerous to mention, an examination 
of the positions available for persons with a 
basic science background abound in’ such 
industries as bekery products, canning and 
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preserving, foods, confections and beverages, 
dairy products, textiles, fabrics and_ plastics, 
coal and petroleum, iron and steel, paint and 
varnish, paper and pulp. meat packing, etc. 
to name only a_ few. these 


positions are not all laboratory research or 


Furthermore. 


control jobs. but include office and adminis- 
trative work, sales, advertising and production 
activities. 

So the disappointed pre-med instead of 
being sorry for himself might well be sorry 
that his alternatives are so numerous. At 
any rate, realistic self-evaluation in relation 
to the job opportunities available should en- 
able him to plot a course of action which will 
permit him to achieve an optimum of personal 
happiness and success. The author knows 
whereof he speaks since he, too, entered college 
expecting to become a doctor but is now 
pleasantly and happily engaged in the employ- 
ment of personnel for a company engaged in 
making pharmaceutical products for the med- 


ical profession. 
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Busy College 


T GENERAL MOTORS the engineering 
l \ graduate has an exceptional chance 
to work in the field for which his par- 


ticular training best fits him. 


For GM produces all kinds of products 
from plastics to Diesel engines, from 
automobiles to home freezers. And, asa 
top defense contractor, GM is building 
everything from rockets to airplane pro- 
pellers, from cargo carriers to shells as 


well as jet and turbo-prop engines. 


Further, GM 


manufacturing <livisions, consisting of 


is decentralized into 34 


112 plants in 54 towns and cities through- 
out the country. So the engineering 
graduate can look forward to working 
in the friendly environment of a small 
organization, with large connections 


that put no limit on ability. 


At the same time, as a member of a divi- 


sional engineering statf, he has available 


A few notes on the opportunities GM offers your graduates 


to him all the resources of his own divi- 


sion plus those of the central Enginver- 


ing and Research groups. 


It is the policy of GM to promote from 
within. Many GM divis:onal manages 
are engineering school graduates. So 
are many others in top management. 
GM is interested both at engineer ng 
statf and top management levels in the 
man who makes the most intelligent, 
hard-working use of the extensive facil- 


ities avai able. 


GM now has positi availabi 
in the following fields: 


Mechani-al Engineering 
Metallurgical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 


Business Administration 


See December 1951 Fortune Magazine for description of new 


multimillion dollar GM Technical and Research Center in Detroit. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Personnel Stoff, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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SALES ENGINEERING AS A PROFESSION 


C. V. ROSENBERRY 


Vanager, Central Station Sales Department 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Rosenberry entered the employ of Westinghouse on the Graduate 
Student Course after receiving his B.S. in Electrical Engineering from Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College in 1934, 


He has had various sales assignments on the Pacifie Coast, the last being as 
Central Station Supervisor of the Los Angeles Branch Office, before coming 


to his present position. 


Mr. Rosenberry is responsible for coordinating the sales of Westinghouse 
products to public utility and allied industries. 


LMOST everyone in the business of sell- 

ing. regardless of his qualifications, has 
from time to time referred to himself as a 
sales engineer. He generally does this with a 
great deal of pride feeling that sales engineer- 
ing represents the highest type of selling. Let 
us look, therefore, at sales engineering as a 
profession and thereby consider this old and 
essential part of all business from a new ap- 
proach. Too long in the engineering frater- 
nity has selling been looked down upon and 
engineers who have gone into selling have 
been looked upon as possible backsliders. 

I believe there is a general feeling among 
undergraduate engineers that sales engineer- 
ing is somewhat beneath the position of the 
design or research engineer. Too often we 
encounter the comment of faculty advisors to 
the effect. “This man is just an average stu- 
dent: I believe he is good sales material.” 
Possibly this is brought about by the fact that 
the broad requirements for sales engineering 
generally fit better the all-around average stu- 
dent who has the personality, adaptability and 
commercial aptitude to succeed in the modern 
business world, 


Sales engineering today. and in the future. 
requires a large number of highly intelligent 
young men who have the ability to grasp the 
commercial significance of the most complex 
They must have the 
initiative and personality required to direct 


engineering projects. 


the design and manufacture of these projects 


into successful commercial enterprises that are 
profitable to all concerned, 

That is why electrical manufacturers insist 
on the alert, aggressive individual with a 
happy combination of brains, personality, ini- 
tiative and commercial acumen for their sales 
force. Long years of experience have proved 
that this type of man can be developed into 
the sales engineer capable of meeting the 
toughest of competition and bringing home 
the order—the basis of his company’s exist- 
ence, 

Perhaps there is need for a new approach to 
selling. Let us consider the commonly used 
phrase, “The Selling Game.” as if selling were 
a sport instead of a profession; and another 
commonly heard expression, “Put Over a 
Deal.” with its connotation of getting the best 
of the other fellow. what 
we generally call “American Free Enterprise” 

is largely responsible for the high standards 
And the 
professional salesman is now, always has been. 
and always will be. the scout. the leader, the 
interpreter and the trail blazer of American 


business. 


American business 


of living we enjoy in this country. 


Most books on selling begin by pointing out 
that everyone from the cradle to the grave is. 
The baby 


calls attention to his needs by crying; the 


in some way or other. a salesman. 


young man sells his proposal of marriage to 
his best girl: the preacher sells religion to his 


congregation and so on. 
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Set of Standards Needed 


That generalization is the exact opposite of 
what we need to interest young engineers in 
What we need is definition 
What 


most of all is a set of standards for setting 


selling. classifi- 


cation—a set of standards. we need 
apart the professional sales engineer from the 
peddler, the drummer, and the hit-and-run 
salesman. With that in mind, let's try to de- 
fine some of the broad terms; let us at least 
define the “salesman” 


word the word 


“professional”; and then having clearly in 


and 


mind what we mean by “professional sales- 
man.” let us examine the pressing need for 


professional sales engineers today. 


For many years after the traveling salesman 
became an accepted fact, there was an amazing 
lack of ethical concepts: sharp practices were 
common: buying and selling were a battle of 
wits. We might cynically define the salesman 
of those early days as “one who persuades you 
to buy something you do not want. for more 
than it is worth.” Gradually through the 
years. however. certain ethical standards be- 
gan to emerge. Manufacturers began to put 
their names on their products and back qual- 
ity with a guarantee. Retail merchants began 
to introduce the plainly written price tag and 
the one-price policy. Some few salesmen be- 
gan to regard the ultimate satisfaction of the 
customer as more important than the imme- 
diate sale. 

As for the modern salesman. there are as 
many definitions as there are sales managers. 
Of all the hundreds of definitions of salesman- 
ship. one of the best is attributed to John 
Wanamaker: “Salesmanship is the art of so 
successfully demonstrating the merits of the 
goods and service of the house that a perma- 
nent customer is made.” 


I believe we can properly define a profes- 
sional as one who studies and_ practices 
studies and practices constantly until he ap- 
proaches perfection in his chosen calling. 
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And so we come to the definition of a pro- 
fessional salesman. Here we cannot be con- 
fined to the strict limitations of a definition. 
We must rather accept the broader outline of 
a word sketch. 

The professional salesman is a man who 
first of all has made selling his chosen callin 

his life work. In this he is unique becau-e 
most men who have the title of salesman did 
not choose selling—they just happened to be 
salesmen, Selling is not a calling with them; 
it is just a job. The professional salesman is 
the man to whom service is of paramount im- 
portance. He is the one who combines science 
and common sense into an art accompanied 
with a motive of service. 

And so the professional sales engineer 
emerges as one who seeks out the individual 
who has an engineering need and brings him 
in contact with the one who can supply that 
need best. to the lasting mutual advantage of 
all three. 

In the Westinghouse organization, we have 


application engineering —consaltants, 
located at headquarters and others located at 


our district offices. 


some 


These men are concerned 
with the proper adaptation of our equipment 
to power generation, distribution and _utiliza- 


tion of power. These men have an entirely 


‘different field from over-all consulting engi- 
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neers and in no way compete with these engi- 
neering firms. Their job is to fit our product 
in a specific way to the plant or system appli- 
cation. 

Next, we have product consultants with spe- 
cialized experience in a particular line of 
equipment. Examples are specialists assigned 
on switchgear, steam equipment or meters. 
Again, some of these men are located at head- 
quarters and others at our district locations. 

But, the men who are continually on the 
firing line are the apparatus salesmen who are 
assigned to a particular customer or group of 
customers. 
bilities, 


These men carry heavy responsi- 


Each of these salesmen has an im- 
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In addi- 
tion to sales work, they coordinate all West- 


portant position in our operations. 
inghouse activities which directly affect their 
customers, such as supplying whatever infor- 
mation customers require on our products, 
deliveries, service after installation, and other 
activities. These salesmen have the final re- 
sponsibility for obtaining the maximum par- 
ticipation in the over-all purchases of their 
customers and in maintaining the company’s 
total volume of apparatus business. 


What does the company expect of the man 
responsible for selling power and industrial 
apparatus to public utilities, transportation 
companies, manufacturing. mining. construc- 
tion and other industrial firms? 


Such a salesman must be capable of making 
a prompt engineering analysis of the particu- 
lar application conditions which face his cus- 
tomer in a specific problem; so that he can 
recommend the equipment which will best 
satisfy the job, and can guide the purchaser's 
thinking toward available designs of standard 
manufacture that will best meet the require- 
ments of a particular construction schedule. 
In these endeavors he must often work closely 
with application engineers from both our dis- 
trict and headquarters operations and he must 
absorb the thinking of these men so that he 
can keep a clear engineering picture before the 
customer after his specialized engineering as- 


sistance is gone, 
Ability to Recognize Influential People 


The professional salesman must be able to 
recognize the influential people within a pur- 
chasing organization—to establish the relative 
importance of each person affecting the sales 
of his apparatus: and to plan a sales strategy 
which will: 

1. Satisfy the customer's engineering or- 

ganization on all points of equipment 
specifications ; 

. Convince the operating people that the 
equipment is of stable design and will be 
easy to maintain; 
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What can people in 
college guidance 
get from Mademoiselle? 


Job articles prepared especially for the woman 
with education beyond high school. 


An up-to-the-minute, nation-wide picture of what 
the college graduate faces now: employers’ re- 
quirements, salaries, changing trends. 


A presentation that takes the student’s eye, then 
holds her interest with dependable, authoritative 
facts told through actual beginners. 


You get this in Jobs and Futures reprints 
... individually — usually 10 cents 


... by reprint subscription — $1 a year (or free 
to colleges and State superintendents of guidance 
services ) 

...in a convenient collection of 60, indexed and 
loose-leaf bound—the Jobs and Futures File; 
it’s $5, the binder and index alone, $1 


Jobs and Futures, Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 

Please send me: 

0 Your free list of reprints 

A subscription to the reprints 

1 I enclose $1 for one year 

C1) I enclose a letter explaining my eligi- 
bility for a free reprint subscription 

(1 A copy of the J&F File: | enclose $5 

( A binder for my reprints: I enclose $1 

The following reprints (typical recent job 

articles) : | enclose 10 cents each 

0 Teaching Jobs in South America 

0 Is Nursing Too Tough for College 
Women? 

0 Food Jobs 

C) Jobs with the Press — newspapers, 
magazines, trade papers, house organs — 
eight pages 

(0 Government Writing and Editing 

Name 

Address 


City, zone, State 


Mademoiselle 


A Street and Smith Publication 
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3. Satisfy the purchasing agent that the ap- 
paratus offered is complete, fairly priced, 
and will be available in time to meet job 
requirements. 


Beyond these factors. the salesman must have 
a broad enough acquaintance within the or- 
ganization to contact properly the manage- 
ment of the company; to represent his own 
organization to this management and to give 
them effective reasons for dealing with him on 
this specific purchase. 


This salesman must, in addition to selling 
the apparatus. be a constant arm of service to 
the entire customer organization. He must 
know the structure of his own company so 
that he can get help quickly when it is needed. 
with a minimum of excitement and with the 
maximum of cooperation from his associates. 
In his contacts with his customer, he must run 
toward trouble when trouble occurs, and not 
away from it. Our reputation is often strong- 
est in those cases where we have had appara- 
tus difficulties of major import; but have 
turned the trouble into an advantage by the 
quick and complete way in which we brought 
all necessary facilities of Westinghouse to bear 


on correcting the trouble. 


The professional salesman must operate as 
the business manager for his organization, in 
contact with a particular customer or group of 
customers. In addition to the knowledge of 
apparatus. its engineering application and its 
construction details, he must be thoroughly 
familiar with published prices and terms of 
sales. He must have an evaluation of the 
financial position of all his important custo- 
mers, must guard his firm’s position in field 
troubles. claims and collection of accounts: 
so that the installation of apparatus is finally 
completed on a basis that is profitable to his 
own organization. 

The electrical apparatus salesman must al- 
ways have a peculiar kind of loyalty— both to 


his customer and to his company. He must 
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operate with a full knowledge of his custo- 


mers needs and working conditions: and 
must never fail in interpreting these to his 
home office with full insistence that any 


reasonable requirements of the purchaser be 
satisfied in 
He 


basic limits 


the design or delivery require- 
ments, must at the same time know the 
to which his company can go in 
meeting abnormal situations without undue 
expense, and must in the same way guard 
against demands which would be unwise to 
meet. 

It is extremely important for this salesman 
to know his own customer's plant operating 
conditions, the parts of a generating or dis- 
tribution system which are overloaded and in 
need of expansion; the functions of a particu- 
lar manufacturing process which is being in- 
troduced or revised; the possibility for new 
products which the customer may develop. 
Only by such fundamental knowledge of a 
customer's own problems can the salesman be 
ready to meet new conditions and to take full 


advantage of the equipment sales possibilities. 


Duties to Community 


Over and beyond the services which a field 
representative performs for his customers, 
with the direct responsibility for obtaining 
business, he has other duties to his commu- 


nity. He must be recognized as an electrical 


engineering figure in his circle of business 


He is 


take a leading part in technical societies and 


and civic acquaintances. expected to 
trade associations which bear on his profes- 
sional activity. This, selfishly. can be looked 
on as another means of cementing his business 
friendships. But at the same time. such a man 
begins to render a service for his professional 
or trade organization. to increase the scope of 
opportunities open to younger men who are 
coming into engineering professions, and _re- 
flect 


entirely different from commercial considera- 


credit on his company in manner 


tlons. 
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The knowledge of banking and general 
business conditions within his assigned area is 
very valuable to the electrical apparatus sales- 
man, enabling him to know in advance of 
probable plant expansion or new construction 
which can be translated into dollars of busi- 
ness. The contacts with civic organizations. 
such as Chamber of Commerce work, Com- 
munity Fund drives, business development 
bureaus. are examples of community activities 
which are valuable in development of | the 
individual as well as development of business 
leads for the company. 


Required Training 


We have, then, the requirement for a man 
who is well trained in all fundamentals. He 
should have. in addition to basic electrical or 
mechanical engineering. some introductory 
courses in business practice. and by all means 
should have training in some of the “humani- 
ties” so that he can recognize personal situa- 
tions and adapt himself to people. 

These comments are general and represent 
conditions and requirements which perma- 
nently apply to electrical manufacturing com- 
pany salesmen. Current conditions are even 
more exacting and some mention of the spe- 
cial conditions which sales departments will 
have to face for the next several vears may be 
in order. 


Fairly wide publicity has been given to the 
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rapid growth of the electrical industry in the 
last ten years. In that time, the electrical 
utility industry has more than doubled its kilo- 
watthours power output and has increased its 
This year 
growth of the power industry is continuing 
at an even faster rate, and last April, the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry had 38 million 
kilowatts in generators on order scheduled for 


generating capacity by 


delivery over the next four years. 

A large part of the equipment for distribu- 
tion and utilization of power, which will be 
required in connection with this new generat- 
ing capacity, has not been purchased yet, and 
the sales departments of the manufacturers are 
heavily loaded in handling this abnormally 
heavy demand. 

The manufacturers are expanding their 
plants to take care of the large demand for 
equipment. The three larger manufacturers 

General Electric, Allis-Chalmers. and West- 
total of about 200 
Nearly half of this 


number has been built since 1940, and in that 


inghouse—now have a 


manufacturing plants. 


time more than $750 million has been spent 
by these three companies on these and older 
plants. 

Plant expansion of the manufacturers is 
continuing this year-—in fact. the pace is being 
accelerated to take care of the large demands 
for both defense and peace-time products. 


Engineering students should also have an 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
Engineers and Consultants 
DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION — MANAGEMENT 
INVESTIGATIONS AND REPORTS 
PUBLIC UTILITIES AND INDUSTRIALS 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
1700 SANSOM STREET 


CHICAGO 
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interest in the long range future because they 
want to start their careers in an industry 
which has definite prospects of continued 
growth and prosperity. 

We are enthusiastic about the future of the 
electrical business. We have made a forecast 
of the growth of the electric utility industry. 
looking ahead fifteen years. The utility indus- 
try was selected because it grows along with 
the entire electrical business and the future of 
the electrical manufacturing industry is defi- 
nitely tied to the growth of the electric utili- 
ties. 

This forecast has checked fairly closely by 
similar forecasts made by other companies 
and we feel confident that it should prove to 
be reasonably accurate. 

In the next fifteen years the residential mar- 
At the pres- 


average use of power 


ket for power will nearly triple. 
ent rate of increase, the 
per home will double and the number of 
homes connected to electric lines will increase 

The farm market is 
Over 


connected for 


nearing saturation in 

of all farms are al- 
the 
average use of power on the farm is increasing 


one respect. 


ready power: however. 


steadily. The advantages to the farmer in 
using power for farm production, as well as 
for home convenience, should double the aver- 
age number of kilowatthours used per farm. 

Similar increases are taking place in the 
commercial and industrial power loads. — In- 
dustry uses over half the power generated in 
this country. There is a steady increase in 
kilowatthours used for each unit of physical 
production, such as a pound of coal or a yard 


of cloth. 


this country must increase to keep up with the 


Also, the total output of industry in 


growing population and an ever improving 
standard of living. 

Combining these various types of power 
loads, the total generation of power by the 
electric utilities should increase from 329 bil- 


lion kilowatthours last year to 740 billion in 
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1905. To take care of this load 
utility generating capacity, now about 70 mil- 


increase, 


lion kw. will have to increase to 178 million 
kw by 1965. 

A tremendous amount of apparatus will 
have to be purchased as a result of this 
growth in the electric utility industry. In 
addition. a corresponding amount of electrical 
equipment, for utilization of this power will 
be purchased for homes, farms, commercial 
and industrial establishments. It is estimated 
that the total electrical machinery market in 
this country in 1965 will amount to $18 bil- 
lion compared with $11 billion last year. 

All evidence points to the conclusion that 
the American economy of 5. 10 and 15 years 
from now will need and will use to the fullest 
extent the enlarged electrical industry | have 
just outlined. There is no indication that we 
will experience saturation in the American 
market. or that we will run into extendec 
periods in which our growing electrical facil- 
ities will not be needed. 

I doubt if there is any such thing as a true 
saturation point in the American economy be- 
cause there is no limit to the desires and needs 
of American consumers. As long as we have 
the confidence, the vision and the commercial 
sense, the electrical business is one with an 
unlimited potential. 

An important factor in the growth of the 
electrical business will be a continuation of 
the aggressive selling and sales promotion that 
has been shown in the past. We will continue 
to need more customers and more sales per 
customer and the marketing departments of 
our companies must give us an enormous low 
cost production of customers on a scale far 
greater than anything we have achieved be- 
fore. 

This is why sales engineering has such an 
important place in the future of the electrical 
business and why our industry offers such a 
promising future to young men who are con- 
sidering the profession of sales engineering. 
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OTTO E. HINTZ, a 
young engineer of 
one of Harvester’s 
advanced engineer- 
ing sections, records 
the operation of an 
experimental for- 
age harvester with 
high-speed motion 
picture camera. i 


A Career with a Challenge 


It’s a challenge to serve the public need, 
to build essential equipment for essential 
work. International Harvester accepted 
that challenge and turned it into a busi- 
ness philosophy. 


Continuous growth and expansion have 
indicated that this philosophy has been 
sound. New plants, new parts depots, 
greatly augmented research and engi- 
neering facilities have been added. This 
means many additional job opportunities. 


The products we build today are used 
throughout agriculture and industry, in 
transportation, construction, food preser- 
vation. 


International Harvester offers chal- 
lenging, rewarding careers to young and 
ambitious college graduates. Each job 
carries with it the opportunity for ad- 
vancement. We like ambition. Any grad- 
uate accepting a position at Harvester can 
rise as far as his abilities will take him. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Builder of products that pay for themselves in use... International Trucks « McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors ¢ Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 
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PROBLEMS IN UTILIZING TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


H. E. Morris, Research Director 


Texas Division, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Texas City, Texas 


After receiving his M.S. in chemistry from the University of Alberta, Dr. 
Vorris spent a year with the Research Council of that province. 


He then went 


to McGill University to work for his Ph.D. in Chemistry. 


Upon graduation, Dr. Morris was employed by Canadian Industries Limited 
as a development chemist, but twelve months later moved to Thomas and 


Hochwalt Laboratories in Dayton, Ohio. 


These laboratories then became the 


Central Research Department of Monsanto Chemical Company. 
In 1942 Dr. Morris was transferred to Texas City as Chief Chemist and in 


HERE is little question in the minds of 

every placement officer and every recruiter 
of technical personnel that we are faced with 
a serious and possibly crippling shortage of 
There is a 


scientifically trained personnel. 


diminishing flow of qualified graduates from 
our colleges and universities at the very time 
when we are in the middle of a tremendous 
expansion of facilities requiring heavy con- 
centration in the fields of pure and applied 
sciences of all ty pes. 


Innumerable reports have been written 
analysing the situation and making foreboding 
comments on its significance. An article in 
Fortune of September 1951 pointed up the 
shortage of engineers and commented that we 
find ourselves in a mess due to “. . . a tissue 
of wrong policies. wrong thinking, blunders. 
These 


are ominous words and unfortunately prob- 


national obtuseness and indifference.” 


ebly correct. 


The valiant attempts of educators and indus- 
trialists to convince the “placement officers” 
of the armed services to ease up on technical 
personnel have not been very successful. The 
Selective Service system tries to be fair in a 
democratic way and defers many college 
graduates with specialized talents but men in 
the reserves are much more vulnerable and 
losses from civilian oceupations are serious. 
At the same time the fabulous research pro- 


grams sponsored by the military are compet- 


1946 was appointed to his present position. 


ing with industry for services of civilian 


scientists. The same Fortune article estimates 
that the complete attainment of the govern- 
ment’s research program will require the use 
of approximately two-thirds of all available 
American This 


not belittle the importance of national defense 


research scientists. should 
research but if a few of the pilots, destroyer 
officers and mortar battalion commanders with 
scientific training were permitted to use this 
training, our overall objectives might be 
achieved more effectively by speeding up the 
development of new and improved material. 

However, those responsible for the expan- 
sion of essential industry producing goods for 
both military and civilian uses; the preserva- 
tion of natural resources; the more efficient 
use of present materials and the overall im- 
provement of our national economy must face 
the facts. 
a bigger job must be done with fewer men; 


Barring some economic convulsion, 


however there are a few possibilities which 
may assist in solving the problems ahead. 

The typically American educational system 
has always made higher education available 
to a greater percentage of our young people 
than any other system. and yet. although 
(American engineering has led the world. we 
have been masters in adapting and exploiting 
basic principles most of which had a European 
origin, Since the extension of research activi- 
ties is a field threatened by the shortage of 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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LIKE A DESERT OASIS 


To the youth in the congregation, that 
night in 1884, the brilliant young minister, 
Russell H. Conwell, seemed like a desert 
oasis to a thirsty traveler. 

Obtaining the minister's consent to teach 
a few young men, this boy soon brought with 
him others just as eager for a more advanced 
education. The group grew until, by 1888, 
with 590 scholars, a college charter was ob- 


tained and Temple University came into being. 


Russell H. Conwell quite properly was 
elected the first president of the University, 
a position he held until his death in 1925. 
During this long period he devoted all his 
energies toward “making an education possi- 
ble for all deserving men and women”... 
toward providing an educational oasis in the 
desert of human need. 
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scientists, it may be time to consider the 
methodology and philosophy of the European 
approach which seemed to unearth more new 
facts with a comparatively limited number of 
scientists. We seem to be faced with develop- 
ing new ideas with limited personnel since the 
sources we depended upon may not be so pro- 
ductive for many years. The European system 
of research, at least as typified by a recent 
study of British and German chemical groups. 
(the Russian system was not open for study!) 
seems to be based upon at least two precepts 
which differ from that normally encountered 
here. 


European System of Research 


In the first place they supply their techni- 
cally trained personnel with many more assist- 
than found in the \merican 


ants average 


research laboratory. Such people serve as 
additional hands to be used by the trained 
minds of the scientists and thus the produc- 
tivity of one imagination can be increased. It 
would be dificult to justify the economics of 
this system in normal times with our present 
salary and wage levels. since there is a much 
wider spread in income between scientists and 
assistants in Europe than is found in America. 
The productivity of non-technical aides is 
certainly limited to a straight-forward testing 
along prescribed lines. The powers of obser- 
vation so essential in research work, will be 
lacking in the average assistant and many 
valuable points will be overlooked and worthy 
ideas may be missed. However, the more 
extensive use of such assistants may be indi- 
cated as a method of extending our overall 
research activities. In faet it appears to be 
of the 
dilemma. Obvicusly the expanded use of such 


one of the few ways out present 
non-technical assistants will require careful 
planning and fairly elaborate supervision with 
due thought for the future of these people to 
assure them long-term prospects of a wage 


standard comparable with other employment 
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opportunities. Assuming the growth of this 
system it would appear that business man- 
agement may have to accept a lower return of 


productivity for the research dollar. 
Mass Attack on Problem 


The second major difference noted is a 
sort of mass attack upon a research problem 
fact’ that 
scientist has many assistants. The availability 


partly stemming from the each 
of many hands permits a simultaneous study 
of the “how” as well as the “why” and the 
Thus while 


one group are studying how a certain reaction 


“what” of a chemical process. 


can be carried out under optimum conditions 
to give the highest yield at the lowest cost. 
another group may be studying the funda- 
mentals of the reaction to find out why the 
reaction goes, to permit its wider utilization 
with the definition of new chemical principles 
and finally a third group are studying what ap- 
plications may be made of the new chemicals. 

While we have a rather natural tendency 
to study the economic aspects of new processes 
at the earliest opportunity, the Europeans 
carry scientific studies devoted to a_ basic 
understanding of the kinetics along at the 
same time. With this approach, and at a cost. 
contributions to basic science come along side 
by side with new products and new applica- 
tions. Perhaps we should be somewhat less 
utilitarian if we really want to add to our 


supply of fundamental information. 


Wider Use of Statistical Methods 


Since we cannot afford to use either men or 
money in a wasteful manner, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to make wider use of statistical 
methods in our approach to scientific prob- 
lems. The application of quality control 
methods is being used extensively to reduce 
the number of tests needed to be certain that 
The 


statistical planning ef experiments permits at- 


products meet specifications. use of 


taining a given objective with a limited num- 
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ber of tests. The extension of these techniques 
will permit the release of technically-trained 
personnel to devote their time to projects 
which are less routine in nature, and possibly 
allow us to discover an increasing number of 
the basic facts of science. 

During the recent International Congress of 
Chemistry, one of the features which im- 
pressed foreign visitors was the exceptionally 
complete coverage of the technical aspects of 
the sessions by the daily papers and weekly 
news magazines. The average American is 
much more fully informed of scientific events 
We 


baffled and bewildered by the vast array of 


than his European relatives. may be 
new products flowing from research activities 
but we are at least aware that there is such a 
flow. This wide publicity frequently has a 
tendency to add a note of magic or mysticism 
to an announcement of a new discovery and 
this can be a real disadvantage to the expan- 
sion of research activities. 

There is no royal road to research success. 
There are vast differences in the ingenuity 
and imaginations of research scientists but 
both the genius and the average man must be 
backed up by a substantial amount of routine 
drudgery to bring new ideas to a successful 
Altogether people 
visualize a research scientist as a wild-eyed 


conclusion. too many 
individual staring at a smok/ng test-tube or 
a stooped and bearded character with a magic 
wand. They prefer to believe the paintings of 
the alchemists rather than the photographs of 
modern laboratories and research centers. 


Degree Level No Criterion of Research Ability 


Unfortunately this same philosophy seems 


to permeate many of the undergraduates. 


particularly in engineering. The suggestion 
that research might be a useful application of 
their training brings forth sounds of horror 
and prompt statements that sales or develop- 
ment or design or almost anything else is 
preferable. There seems to be another delusion 
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that the minimum requirement for a successful 
research career in science is a Ph.D., prefer- 
ably backed up by a little post-dectoral work. 
These factors add to the difficulties of research 
staffing despite the fact that the need for 
research scientists is growing rapidly. 

The terrific volume of scientific literature 
means that many people must spend several 
years in college to become reasonably well 
acquainted with any one field of specializa- 
tion—-hence we must have Ph.D.’s—graduates 
who know everything or nearly everything 
Such 
people have a very vital place in research 
growth but they cannot get the job done by 


about one narrow field of activity. 


themselves. They need trained help—people 
who have had a good basic training in the 
same science but who have not spent six, seven 
or eight years in college. There are many 
outstanding scientists with research 


achievements who left college with a B.S. 


major 


degree (the self-taught scientist is becoming 
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very rare)—there are also many Ph.D.’s who 
will aid little to our new scientific knowledge 
even if they live to be as old as Methuselah. 
In other words the degree level by itself 


cannot be a criterion of research ability. 


\ better understanding of the workings of 
industrial research laboratories by college 
professors and placement officers could be of 
invaluable assistance in guiding and directing 
capable undergraduates into research careers. 


The bogey of the mad researcher must be 


dispelled. For a whole host of reasons the 
mortality rate along the educational road 


which is full of financial chuck-holes. matri- 
monial detours, ete.. knock off most of the 
graduates at the B.S. level. lets a few get away 
with an M.S. and a tiny number reach the 
Ph.D. sign. 


spendthrift group if they could account for 


The latter would certainly be a 


the billions of research dollars currently being 
invested in the future by industrial. govern- 


mental and institutional laboratories. 


Unquestionably many B.S. candidates do 
not have a well-rounded grasp of fundamentals 
in their chosen science; they lack tenacity and 
imagination; they have unfortunate personal- 
ities or possess other characteristics which 
The 


members of the college faculty are in the best 


would limit their research” possibilities. 


position to evaluate the potentialities of such 
men. They have many months in which to 
size up the qualities of their students and 
where latent research talents are apparent such 
prospects should be encouraged to enter on 
research careers. College recruiters and inter- 
viewers are in a rather difficult spot—in a 
matter of a few minutes or at the most a few 
hours, they have to evaluate the future pos- 
sibilities of a young graduate for a wide 
While 


industrial organizations can and do transfer 


variety of available openings. most 


men into their most useful spots. a satisfying 


initial assignment is to the best advantage of 


both employer and employee. 


Certainly an 
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introduction to research techniques through 
M.S. training can help to orient those who 
have the opportunity for post-graduate work 
but extensive advanced werk is not a prereq- 
uisite for a successful industrial 
Although hardly a fair item to 


introduce in these comments some thought 


career in 
research. 


might also be given to discouraging Ph.D. 
candidates with limited research potential 
from entering courses leading to the doctoral 
degree. A Ph.D. degree is not an open sesame 
to a successful career in research and good 
advice may avoid later frustrations. 

A careful analytical study of the industrial 
use of trained scientists in our own organiza- 
tions may also prove to be a fruitful source 
of personnel capable of more effective utiliza- 
tion. Undoubtedly there are many engineers 
and other technically trained employees en- 
gaged in semi-routine work who could be 
advanced to more responsible positions with 
at least part of their routine work being 
placed in the hands of operators or technicians. 
This does not imply that all college graduates 
are outstanding people. Many are strictly 
limited to routine activities and are incapable 
of accepting supervisory jobs but it would 
definitely appear that many of our scientists 
must be upgraded and trained as supervisors. 

Many large companies have training pro- 
grams in progress now. Experiences during 
World War II with Job Instruction Training 
and other similar programs demonstrated the 
use and adaptability of intensive educational 
devices to promote the productivity of un- 
skilled people. Similar programs can be used 
for the training of supervisors, with the known 
limitation that many people for personal or 
other reasons are not of supervisory calibre 
These 


programs must be extended and the urgencies 


and would not benefit from training. 


of the situation will promote this development. 
Those engaged in placement and recruiting 
are well aware of the fact that one of the 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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most effective aids in hiring new employees 
from a college is a group of happily employed 
alumni. The recent graduates return to the 
campus and spread the werd about their 
employer and their employment and the word 
can be good or bad. The most effective 
recruiting program can be offset by graduates 
who are critical of their jobs. The dignity of 
supervisory pcsitions is certainly greater than 
that of semi-routine occupation. The 
knowledge that a given type of job is handled 
by technically trained personnel in one com- 
pany and by non-techs in another is not good 
for the morale of the graductes employed in 
the first organization. The salary differences 
may be rather small but the prestige is of 
considerable value. These factors are part of 
the college grape-vine cn employment and 
the companies with a program which will 
place technically trained graduates in super- 
visory and responsible positions are in the 
most advantageous position in employment 


and in selving their own stafling problems. 


Develop Supervisory Talent in Undergraduates 


While there is little room in the average 
curriculum for any more course work, some 
thought might be given to the development 
of supervisory talents in undergraduates. 
Some reorientation of a student’s program 
might be indicated based on the degree of 
leadership qualities which an individual pos- 
sesses. Some graduates who lack supervisory 
talents find themselves graduating into a pro- 
fession where the lack of such ability may 
prove a serious handicap in their advancement. 
Mere effective vocational guidance somewhere 
along the line could be of real assistance to 
such people. The degree of supervisory 
ability required by a successful research 
engineer may well be less than that needed by 
an engineer in charge of large seale plant 


operations although each plays an essential 
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role with equivalent salary opportunities. The 
colleges may be able to give industry an 
“assist” in developing and orienting the su- 
pervisors which are needed now. The shorter 
the training program, the sooner the graduate 
can find his place. Industry for its part must 
also analyse the present assignments of its 
technical graduates to be certain that they are 
being used to the best of their abilities. 

\ research chemist is apt to get into deep 
water when rambling into predictions of our 
economic future but, assuming that the level 
of industrial activity continues at the present 
rates. analyses of the manpower situation 
show serious shortages of technical graduates 
throdgh 1955. These figures are well sub- 
stantiated and indicate that we face a few 
rough years. By judicious application of 
some of the schemes discussed in this paper. 
we may be able to stretch available personnel 
to accomplish our objectives. But what of 
the long-term view? The situation will not 
improve in 1946 unless sound planning starts 


now, 
Summary 


Vocational guidance teachers in high schcol 
should encourage promising seniors to enter 
scientific careers; freshmen advisors can be 
of assistance in suggesting a choice of subjects 
that will arouse an interest in science in first 
year college students; industry should map a 
program leading to the maximum utilization 
of science graduates assuring that future em- 
ployees will not be lost in routine activities. 
The whole problem of utilization of technical 
personnel appears to be entering the critical 
stage now and the immediate prospects are 
not good but the job will be done even if 
the achievements are somewhat less than the 
goals. All of those engaged in training and 
using technical graduates must work together 


to assure an adequate supply for our future. 
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Engineering careers with a future! 


More and more of America’s top engineering 
graduates are carving fine carcers-for themselves 
at Bocing. ‘They've found a future here in an 
engineering division that’s been growing stead- 
ily for over 35 years. 

For graduates who measure up, there’s great 
opportunity at Bocing—and the rewarding expe- 
rience of working on some of the nation’s most 
vital programs, such as the B-52 and B-47 jet 
bombers, guided missiles and other revolution- 
ary developments. 


College placement officials can be certain, 
when mentioning career opportunities at 
Bocing, that they are directing the attention of 
students to one of America’s outstanding engi- 
necring organizations. At Bocing, enginecring 
graduates will have at their disposal research 
facilitics among the finest in the world. And 


theyll benefit by working, with distinguished 
men who have pioncered the design and _pro- 
duction of advanced commercial and military 
airplanes, and blazed trails in the development 
of guided missiles, jet propulsionand other fields. 
. 
Boeing offers outstanding careers-with-a- 
future to aeronautical, mechanical, electrical, 
civil, electronics, acoustical, weights and 
tooling engineers; to servo-mechanism de- 
signers and analysts, and to physicists and 
mathematicians with advanced degrees. 
Choice of locations is offered applicants— 
either Seattle, Wash., or Wichita, Kans. 
For further information, write 
JOHN C. SANDERS, Staff Engineer— Personnel 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Washington 
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MECHANICS OF OCCUPATIONAL FILE ARRANGEMENT 


Rosert B. Harness, Documents Librarian 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


Mr. Harness was formerly a member of the staffs of the New York Public 
Library, Reference Department; the School of Law Library, New York University 
and the University of Ilinois, Chicago Undergraduate Division Library. 

As Reference Librarian at the Chicago Library, he was in charge of develop- 
ment of the general pamphlet and occupations files. + 

The following discussion was published there in the library's Information 
Circular series, under the heading of “Subject Headings for Pamphlets in an 


Occupations Vertical File.” 


CCLPATIONS collections are useful when 
Good 


arrangement permits selective access to appro- 


well organized and maintained. 
priate material. It allows the counseling staff 
to maintain critical control so the collection 
can be kept up and improved by planned addi- 
tions and weeding. Without these a collection 
of substantial size will degenerate into an 
unsorted heap of print, unplanned. unhelpful 
and unmanageable. 

Subject arrangement is the only satisfactory 
method for such a collection, in the opinion 
of the writer. Alternatives based on authors 
and issuing agencies are clumsy to use and 
impossible to control unless the collection is 
too small to require an arrangement plan in 
the first place. 

Arrangement by subject brings together the 
information on each occupation. It establishes 
relationships among categories paralleling the 
relationships among 
Not only is 


seeks information on a specific occupation. 


the occupations them- 
selves. the usual patron. who 
well served, but when the whole collection is 
to be surveyed such a scheme provides a 
framework of ideas which may be grasped and 
kept in mind. 

The principles governing choice of subject 
headings are the same whether you develop 
your own headings or adapt a published sys- 
tem to your needs. In either case it is wise 
to consult existing schemes and imperative 
that discrimination be exercised continuously. 

Physical difficulties in handling a large 


number of pamphlets and clippings have led 


4] 


to acceptance of the practice of setting them 
in folders in filing cabinets. The subject 
headings are printed on the folders which are 
arranged alphabetically. To speed up the 
constant refiling, the subject should be marked 
oan each pamphlet. preferably in pencil for 
easy revision. 

There will be a list of cross-references re- 
lated to nearly every subject category if the 
It is often helpful 
to annotate the headings. defining inclusions 


system is fully developed. 
and exclusions. If these items are entered on 
the folders, they will be hard to alter and, 
as the collection grows. hard to survey con- 
veniently when extensions and changes are 
being planned. 

Though it sounds more elaborate. it will 
to file of 


3” x 5” cards to accompany the vertical file. 


save time and money prepare a 
Then only used headings will appear on the 
Each item in the card file will 


begin with the main heading. fellowed by 


big folders. 


annotation, cross-references leading away from 
the category. and cross-references leading to- 
ward the category, to the extent these are 
needed. When original planning and subse- 
quent adjustments are in progress, the cards 
may be moved about on the desk conveniently 
like a solitaire ‘game to guide the librarian 
in managing the file's interrelationships. 
Unhappy experiences with the alternative 
leads the writer to advise that pamphlets 


dealing with personality problems and adjust- 


ment 


be excluded from the file and 


instead on browsing tables or shelves. 


put 
In the 
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file they require a special set of headings. 
the the 
More important. when these are put cut of 


inharmonious with rest of system. 


sight they are forgotten. The personal nature 
of the publications is such that only a coun- 
selor who has developed a mature relationship 
with a client can suggest their use without 
verging on impudence. And so, in a file they 
are forgotten, whereas patrons ought to be 
able to examine them in the privacy which a 


browsing collection permits. 


3 Principal Types of Publications 


There will be then three principal kinds of 
publications in the occupations file. First. 
descriptions of jobs. Second, discussions of 
types of employing organizations, not  con- 


Third. 


literature explaining the situation in actual 


fined to particular ones. company 


firms. The latter two include varieties of skills 
often bearing no professional relation to each 
other. The first type discusses occupations 
skill by skill, though related crafts are some- 
times grouped. The three types may be inter- 
filed successfully and are jointly useful in 
But the librarian 
must keep the distinctions among them clearly 


spite of their differences. 
in mind to manage them successfully. From 
these differences in slant will rise many of the 
cross-references in the system. 

To arrange the material. start by sorting 
it into stacks according to skills or types of 
For the 
material on types of organizations with com- 
pany literature. 


organizations. present combine 
When pieces are difficult to 
place, lay them aside and complete the sorting 
of those that go easily. 

In the pile just laid aside there are apt to 
be three types. First, pieces discussing lists 
of occupations not related to each other. A 
worker in one could not transfer to another 
without sacrificing training and experience. 
Regard these as collections and lay them 


aside to be handled last. Next come those 


discussing lists of jobs. again, but jobs in 
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these lists are interrelated. A transferring 
worker would not lose his training and experi- 
ence though he probably would have to learn 
additional skills. 
ject family lots, to be dealt with shortly. 


The final. and most obnoxious. kind is that 


These are the nuclei of sub- 


whose real subject matter is somehow obscured 
from the stranger first handling it. This may 
he due to misleading titles or the deceptiveness 
of some established terminology. either 
case. take special measures to identify the real 
subject matter. 

You will probably be surprised to learn how 
many titles are misleading from the stand- 
point of systematic subject presentation. View- 
points and vocabularies vary. Titles are often 
chosen to stimulate curiosity and sales rather 
than to inform accurately. They often con- 
centrate on the main item of contents with- 
out indicating the existence of subordinate 
information. 

Defects in commonly used language provide 
other obscurities. For example. the position 
widely known as Medical Librarian is. as | 
understand it. concerned with compilation and 
filing of medical patients’ case records. It 
involves no knowledge of library science and 
could more accurately be called Medical Rec- 
ords Clerk. The confusion is compounded by 
the presence in the same field of the true 
librarian who deals with libraries of medical 
books and is also called Medical Librarian. 
You must untangle such snarls by applying 
definitive terminology and often further by 
establishing differentiated — cross-references. 
Both occupations here are related to medicine. 
But one is connected with clerical work and 
the other with library work. 

Go to the foundation of subject headings 


The founda- 


tion is systematic examination of the contents 


work with these obscure cases. 


of the piece. Consider table of contents, index 
and subtitle. to the extent they are present. 
Then leaf through the work examining illustra- 
tions and scanning the text and topical head- 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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The most exciting floor in town! 


Come on uP to carpet land. Something big has happened 
to floor coverings, and yard upon yard of stimulating 
new ideas are making their bow. 

That something big is rayon. Made thick, strong . . . 
given the required resiliency by Avisco textile experts 
and cooperating carpet manufacturers, this versatile 
man-made fiber has made possible new beauty, new 
durability, new value underfoot. Blended with wool or 
woven by itself, it brings to carpeting clearer, crisper 
colors .. . more interesting surface effects . .. more varied 
patterns. And these new floor fashions are as functional 


as they are good looking...as durable as they are 
dramatically different. 

Rayon for carpet is just one of the new develop- 
ments that are opening up new fields of opportunity 
for technical graduates . . . You, too, may have a place 
in this promising future. Learn more about rayon and 
its career possibilities. Read “Preview of American 
Viscose.” Your placement director has a copy for you, 
or write to Public Relations Department, American 
Viscose Corporation, 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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lines. It may be prosaic but it is the only 


reliable way. And you may find that you need 
to use it also on pamphlets that earlier had 
seemed easy to sort but actually contained 
obscurities not immediately apparent. 

Take next the pamphlets that discuss related 
occupations by families. Group with them 
from your stacks each publication that dis- 
cusses any skill in the family. Examine the 


stacks not included in any groups to see 
whether they treat other jobs that belong in 
the family in hand even though its inclusive 
piece does not list them. When these are joined 
with the group you have your working unit. 
the occupations family. 

Look now at stacks not yet combined with 
families to see whether any belong in other 
families that have no collected works to help 
draw them together. If there are logical 
groups, combine them. It is well to remind 
yourself from time to time that job families 
do not necessarily include all the occupations 
called for by one employer. Grouping here 
is according to related skills. The people may 
On the other 
hand. workers from unrelated job families 


not all work under one roof. 


will work under the same roofs with many 
of them. If you have picked up material on 
types of organizations or particular companies 
that employ holders of unrelated skills, remove 
it. Put it with the true collections being 
kept to work with last. 

Now take first an occupational family whose 
work This will be 
Start choosing occupations 
Write 
your headings on slips at first and paper-clip 


This 


you are familiar with. 


easier for you. 
subject headings to fit the pamphlets. 
them to. the pamphlet covers. saves 


erasing. 
Use Well Understood Terms 


Remember. subject headings should present 
their meanings in such wordings that there 
will be a minimum of chance for misunder- 


standing. Other people will need to serve them- 
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selves at the file so avoid language usages 
that are peculiar to you. One file turned up 
with a category INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Other 
people than the one who selected this wording 
could not decide whether it covered the prac- 
tice of arts and crafts. teaching of arts and 
crafts, commercial art or even skills used in 
industry, which last might include almost 
anything. 

So long as the terminology commonly used 
by your clients is not confusing, your head- 
ings will be understood best if you use it. If 
you are compelled to reject: popular terms, 
cross-reference from them to the wording you 
do use. Try always to avoid fancy language. 
You will come up against the choice between 
scientific and common terms. for example 
HOROLOGY or CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 
Choose whichever will seem most natural to 
your patrons. Always cross-reference from 
the rejected term. incidentally, when 
you use a double heading such as CLOCKS 
AND WATCHES. cross-reference the whole 
heading from the second term standing alone. 
In this case it will read: WATCHES see 
CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

Cultivate an ear for the words people are 
apt to look under when they want certain 
information and use these words. or at least 
cross-reference from them. This is analogous 
to being told to paint a masterpiece without 
being told how. It is an art which cannot be 
described but here is a horrible example that 
might guide you. Shortly after VJ Day there 
was wide need for material on veterans’ rights. 
Good pamphlets in the field were published 
promptly. 1 felt it was morally ‘certain that 
come of them must be on hand in the pamphlet 
file of one of the country’s leading libraries. 
They could not be lecated under VETERANS’ 
\FFAIRS or any other wording that | could 
dream up. Finally they were found for me 
under the heading ELROPEAN WAR. 19309- 
1945 SOLDIERS — RETURNED. 


such) wording 


Anyone 


che 20808 
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opens himself 
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to the suspicion that he seeks to promote his 
own indispensability rather than the useful- 
ness of the file. 

If you are using headings from a published 
system. get firmly in mind the original purpose 
of the system. Did it seek to accommodate 
pamphlets. requiring comparatively inclusive 
categories, or was it designed for books? A 
good heading for a book will fit the subject 
matter like a shoe, neither pinching nor slid- 
ing. A book heading will usually be too 


narrow for the need of a pamphlet file. Unless 
a pamphlet file is to have an awkwardly im- 
mense number of folders, the headings for it 
Often a folder’s 
heading will take in more subject territory 


must be reasonably broad. 


than will any one of the pamphlets it holds. 

It is better to put a pamphlet on secretarial 
work, discussing both typing and shorthand. 
with a pamphlet on typists under the heading 
SECRETARIAL WORK (with cross-ref- 
erence from Typists) than to segregate the 
typists piece under the more precise heading 
TYPISTS. Unless the file is exceptionally 
large. it may be still better to include them 
with business machine operators and _practi- 
tioners of the simpler levels of bookkeeping 
under the much broader heading CLERICAL 
WORK, with see-references from all the indi- 
vidual skills. This not only reduces the bulk 
of the file but an immature patron considering 
one of these fields will be handed information 
on closely related lines. which provides him 
with better service than he had known enough 
to ask for. (If Bookkeeping has been thus 
included it will need a cross-reference from 
ACCOUNTING. 

Compromises between pure theory of sub- 
jects and the literature on hand or anticipated 
will be needed constantly. A typical situation 
arises when you have from one to a dozen 
pieces about each individual skill in’ some 
occupations family. 

In such a case set up first a broad heading 
in¢luding the whole family field. such 


as 
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ENGINEERING. If material on hand about 
the entire family is not too extensive, put it 
all under that one heading and cross-reference 
from every subordinate field represented, such 
If there is too much 
material for this and there is enough to 


as Civil Engineering. 


‘sustain a folder for each branch, set up all 


15 


But more often there will be 
enough pamphlets for separate folders on only 
one or two of the branches, say Civil and 
Mechanical. Go ahead and set up folders for 


the branches. 


those two and return the meagre material 
about other branches to the main ENGIN- 
EERING folder. The last is probably enough 
reduced in bulk by the separation of civil 
You must 
then cross-reference from the branches left 
in the main folder. 


and mechanical to be convenient. 


Word Sequence in Headings 


That brings up the question of sequence of 
words in the headings. Should it be CIVIL 
ENGINEERING or ENGINEERING— CIVIL. 
(Don’t, by the way, get into such arrangements 
ENGINEERING, CIVIL. of both 
comma and dash divisions makes a system too 
fancy for pamphlets. Stick to the more widely 
useful dash for everything.) Both the straight- 


as Use 


methods 
fits 


dash-subdivided 
Decide 


forward and_ the 


have their merits. which your 
needs best. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING is an example of the 
alphabetical type heading. more often used 
nowdays. It will stand in a separate part of 
the file from other engineering material and 
its connections with the other will have to be 
brought out in cross-references. 

ENGINEERING——CIVIL is typical of the 
older, and very useful. classified systems. If 
the engineering headings are worded in its 
pattern, they will stand together in the file 
where a person interested in more than one 
branch can consult them jointly. In addition. 
the collective type publication in the main 


ENGINEERING folder will be more apt to 
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be consulted for its part on Civil Engineering 
the ENGINEERING — CIVIL 


folder since it will be handy. Cross-referenc- 


along with 
ing will be simpler, though if you use this 
form you should cross-reference from Civil 
Engineering. 

Tastes vary in the matter of alphabetical or 
classified styles. My preference is for incon- 
sistency, using one method for some families 
and the other for the rest. In fields where 
the interested patrons appear to be arriving 
with their minds made up only to the extent 
of thinking they might like to go into some 
kind of engineering or medical work. | prefer 
the classified because it puts related material 
physically together where patrons can browse 
through all of it. This does not inconvenience 
the occasional patron whose choice is already 
narrowed down: his material will be in one 


folder by either method. 


In other fields where it is necessary to bring 
out some inter-family relationship or where a 
skill is equally a member of two families. 
the alphabetic seems better. For example 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES is related to both 
FOREIGN COMMERCE and TEACHING. It 
had better not be joined to either. Separate 
handling will facilitate impromptu) combina- 
tions of folders to fit individual patrons” needs, 


Adequate cross-references are essential if a 
file is to be useful to patrons and to. staff 
members other than the file’s originator. They 
should lead from nomenclature that reason- 
ably might have been employed but was not. 
to the words that were used. also reasonably 
it is hoped. They must bring out relations 
of meaning and content where publications 
that are so related have had to be put in 
separate parts of the file. There are many 
advantages in the growth of a collection to 
substantial size but the accompanying disad- 
vantage is that a large collection cannot be 
This 


weakness of a big group of publications 


kept physically in view at one time. 
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can be largely overcome by thorough cross- 
referencing. 
Learn Professional Terminology 

A certain amount of the professional lingo 
that has grown up around subject headings 
and cross-references is useful and reasonable 
and it is best to learn it. A “used” heading 
is one employed for the name of a category 
as distinguished from a related or synonymous 
expression not so used. A “see-reference”” is 
a cross-reference leading from an expression 
look 


leads 


not used to the related used one. It says: 


instead under. A “see-also reference” 
from one used heading to another used one 
where related and recommended material may 
be found. It says: look besides under this 
additional heading. 

It is imperative to keep a record with every 
used heading showing where connected cross- 
references belong. Then, when a heading is 
to be removed or altered the cross-references 
leading to it may be removed or amended 
and will not be orphaned in the file to cause 
Also if this record is checked off 


as the extra cards are made, planned cross- 


confusion, 


references are more apt actually to be put in 
place. Such a record is called a “tracing.” 
In this type of file the tracing consists of “see- 


from” and “see-also-from” entries. usually 


abbreviated to “x” and “xx.” 

When a see-from tracing is entered under a 
used heading, it means that a see-reference 
is being set up leading back to the used head- 
ing from the unused alternative stated in the 
see-from. For example. the used heading card 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS x 


will then 


might read: 
read: 
When the 


second card has been made, a check mark 


Horology. The other card 


Horology see Watches and clecks. 


indicating so is put on the first card just 
ahead of the word horology. 

see-also-from entry similarly indicates 
the need for a see-also entry leading back to 
the 


from another used 


(Continued on Page 48) 


heading in hand 
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To Be Sure Of Opportunity 


1) the right industry 


Tie Your Future To — 2) the right company 


HOME oF 
DAW RIVER FagRics 
Gil 


MILI, DANVILLE, VA 


The textile industry is the right industry for the young potential 
executive, 


The textile industry offers the security of an industry that is basic to the existence 
of civilization, yet the opportunity of an industry that is consiantly progressing. It is 
the fastest growing industry in the South—the nation’s fastest developing industrial 
section. 


Dan River Mills is the right company in the textile industry because 
it is building for the future. 


Dan River is building future business with its research program through the 
development of better fabrics. And Dan River is building future executives to run 
that business through its executive training program. This program takes recent college 
graduates (and not just technical men) through all phases of production and manage- 
ment to give them the overall knowledge of the company’s operation necessary to 
a future top executive. Later they are assigned to specific departments for more 
intensive training. 


To Be Sure Of Opportunity 


Tie Your Future To — 


Dan River Mills, Ine. 


DANVILLE, VA. 
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heading. Earlier it was suggested that 
simple bookkeeping might be included under 
CLERICAL WORK and that if so a cross- 
reference would be needed under ACCOUNT. 
ING. It would read as follows. CLERICAL 
WORK x Accounting. And in the “A” part 
of the file: ACCOUNTING see also Clerical 
work. It too is checked off on the first card 
when attended to. 


Publications describing lists of unrelated 
occupations were called collections and laid 
aside for later coping with. They cannot be 
avoided longer. There is no place in pamphlet 
file work where a sense of proportion is more 
valuable than in handling collections. Their 
presence should be indicated when, and only 
to the extent. they add information not 
given in other parts of the file. But if, and 
to the extent that. they discuss matters that are 
better and more completely treated elsewhere. 
there is no sense in encumbering the cross- 
reference system with their added weight. 

Collections should be put in some very 
general category such as OCCUPATIONS 
(GENERAL) and OCCUPATIONS (GEN- 
ERAL) COLLECTIONS. Such general 
headings ars better filed ahead of the A’s than 
in their alphabetical places. 

For this selective work. each collection 
should be examined and checked against the 
rest of the file. If it describes occupations not 
covered elsewhere or not covered so well, 
see-from references should be stablished for 
those occupations. If only part of the items 
in the publication are additions to the file, 


cross-reference them only and ignore the rest. 


Usually items in a collection that. over all. 
is small enough to be a pomphlet will be 
sketchy. They will be helpful only where 
there is no whole pamphlet discussing that 
occupation. Tf all the items in a collection 
duplicate whole pamphlets in the file it may 
be best to put that collection in the browsing 
collection with the personal problems material. 
It would be wise then to put a notice on the 
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cover that more complete information may be 
had from the pamphlet file. 

It will be evident that company literature 
is usually of the collection type. since single 
industries regularly require wide ranges of 
skills whose sole interrelationships are their 
joint contributions to the company’s products. 
‘These should be cross-referenced from any 
skills they discuss extensively really 
informatively. 

Unless company literature items are very 
meagre in scale, they should not be put in the 
general folders at the head of the file but 
under the names of their industries. When 
they are bulky or when there are several for 
one firm, a folder should be set up for that 
firm. When under the name of the industry 
they should definitely be cross-referenced 
from the companies’ proper names. When 
under company names it will probably be 
helpful to cross-reference from the name of 
the industry as a whole. 

If books are on hand that will be accessible 
to users of the file of pamphlets and clippings. 
it may be helpful to tie them in with the card 
file. Most often books on occupations will 
be collections. The items in a book-size col- 
lection will be substantial enough to supple- 
ment the pamphlets valuably. 

Make a full bibliographic entry. consisting 
of author (organization or person). title. 
place, publisher and date. This information 
can best be got from the title page and back 
of it. Add to that card, on the back if the 
front is filled up. the tracing of occupations 
subjects that apply. Keep in mind that only 
book sections that add truly useful informa- 
tion should be included. 

When you prepare the subject cross-refer- 
ence cards, put the occupation subject at the 
top and follow it with a copy of the biblio- 
graphic entry in full or abbreviated as seems 
best. If any designation of location of the 
book is required by the set-up of your office 
or library, repeat it on each of the related 
cards, 
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Science and your standard of living 


America’s standard of living is the high- 


est in the world, 


How did it get that way? Not through 


laws, edicts and reforms—their job is to 


guide. A standard of living ts raised by 


the invention and development of new 
things to make life better and more com- 
fortable. 


No law, for example, could have ended 
peasantry on the farm without the reaper 
and tractor to ease man’s labor, and chemi- 
cal insecticides to make his work more 


produc tive. 


No edict could have ended women’s 
centuries-old slavery without the sewing 
machine, washing machine, synthetic tex- 
‘tile fibers and the vacuum cleaner to re- 


lease them from household drudgery. 


It took inventions and modern ma- 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING, 


chinery to produce more goods, make 
work easier and give people more leisure 
time. 

These products of scientific research 
come only when scientists are free to ex- 
plore, experiment and uncover new know|- 
edge. They are possible only when men 
are free to apply that knowledge to peo- 
ple’s needs. Nylon, neoprene chemical 
rubber, moistureproof cellophane, “Or- 
lon” acrylic fiber and methoxychlor in- 
secticides are just a few of the products 
developed by Du Pont scientists working 
in an atmosphere of freedom, patience 
and encouragement. 

As long as scientists in industry and in 
the universities are free to pursue truth 
and knowledge, we can expect a growing 
number of new and better things to en- 


rich our lives. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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PAYING YOUR WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 


MArkJORIE S. Sisson, Supervisor, Bureau of Student Aid, 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Because Mrs. Sisson graduated from South Dakota State College in 1937, 


she knew many students who were forced to work their way through college as 
a result of the depression and the following drought which prolonged the 
economic problems of many residents in that region. 


She later came to Purdue University where she received her M.S. degree in 


home economics and minor in guidance. 


Since 1948 Mrs. Sisson has directed the activities of the Bureau of Student 
Aid which councils students, prospective students and their parents on how best 
to meet the cost of a college education. The Bureau also handles part-time 


\ ANY students who plan to attend a uni- 

versity find it necessary to earn part or 
all of their expenses. The prospective student 
seeks an answer to many such questions as: 
Should he drop out of school to work for a 
year or more before starting rather than at- 
tempt to hold a part-time job and attend 
classes? What is the mimimum amount of 
money one should have in order to begin 
college? If one is to earn and attend classes, 
what kind of jobs are available and which 
ones are most desirable? Should he borrow 
money to cover expenses and then pay it back 
after graduation? 

Agencies which help college students with 
their financial problems afe noting an increase 
in the number seeking aid and the amount of 
assistance requested by the individual. Un- 
doubtedly. several factors contribute to this 
trend. Many of the veterans who benefited 
from the GI Bill have been graduated. Those 
who remain enrolled have used their financial 
reserves. Married students often have in- 
creased family responsibilities. Most of the 
non-veterans are younger and without large 
savings or work experience. Insurance for 
college and trust funds set up some years ago 
no longer meet the cost of an education. Some 
students report that their parents are paying 
for a newly acquired home and can not con- 
tribute very much toward a college education. 

It seems that in the past. working one’s 
way through college has been glorified to the 


extent that many freshmen come to universities 


placement and grants loans to students. 


quite unprepared to meet the conditions as 
they are today. The self-supporting student 
can do much to improve his situation by com- 
ing to the university well informed on the 
demands of the present day campus. He must 
make the best use of his resources, not only 
his money but also his time and energy. if he 
is to have a well-rounded education. Worry 
or indecision may defeat his whole aim. The 
self-supporting student can scarcely afford to 
shop around for a career after he arrives on 
the campus. He should make every effort to 
know in which field of work he is most likely 
to find success and happiness. If a student is 
undecided it may be well for him to drop out 
of school for a year or two of full-time empioy- 
ment. This will give him an opportunity to 
learn more about the careers under considera- 
tion as well as build a financial reserve. pon 
returning for more schooling. he may find that 
a brief period is required to adjust to study 
habits: but after he accomplishes this he 
usually has an advantage over the less experi- 
enced student. He should be more sure of 
his aim. The self-discipline of holding a job 
makes for not only a more responsible student, 
but also a more reliable part-time employee 
while he is in college. Even though a student 
has been employed full time for a year or 
more, he seldom has enough saved to free 
him completely from the necessity to earn 
while he studies. The student who has worked 
often has more confidence in himself and more 


mature judgment in dealing with others. Stu- 
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dents who consider postponing college to earn 
should consider, too, the possibility that they 
This 


raises the question just how much money is 


may never return for more schooling. 


the minimum that one should have in order 
to start. 


Minimum Financial Assets for Entering College 


Experience has shown that it is unwise for 
a student to begin college without enough 
money for his initial expenses plus some sense 
of security that all he needs for the first 
semester will be forthcoming as he needs it. 
This gives the student an opportunity to make 
adjustment to a new environment and often 
to the first experience of living away from 
home. and to form adequate study habits and 
Should he 
qualify for a scholarship. this would give him 


gain a good scholastic standing. 


additional assistance he would not have known 
about had he dropped out of school to work. 
This does not mean that no freshman should 
plan to work: on the contrary it seems wise 
for him to learn to use his time wisely from 
the begirning. but to be relieved of worry 
about what may happen if he does not hold 
a job all the time. Certain employers hire 
only freshmen and hope that they will work 
for them all 


among the best employers. 


four years. These are often 


Available Employment 


The kinds and amount of work available to 
students are dependent upon the college. the 
surrounding community. the current’ labor 
market. personal qualifications and the  stu- 
dent’s classroom schedule. Circumstances vary 
so greatly that it is important to discuss these 
matters with the person responsible for part- 


What 


may seem like a good job to a newcomer may 


time employment before registration. 


not be as desirable as one paying a lower wage. 
but offering other advantages. such as working 
during meal times when others are loafing. 


A student may work a surprising number of 
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hours at meal time without his health, studies, 
or social life suffering. whereas working fewer 
hours, but at especially heavy labor, late at 
night, or that which deprives the student of 
social opportunity or cultural programs may 
cause failure. Fortunately, much of the food 
handling in a college community is done by 
students. Students with special skills are 
often unable to use them. Building and con- 
struction contractors can seldom use an em- 
ployee who can not give a whole day and 
several days a week. If students are to work 
with full-time employees, they usually are re- 
quired to give at least a half day every day 
during the week. Some factories have set up 
split shifts of four hours a day for students. 
Some exceptions may be drafting and certain 
other piece work. Employers of mechanics 
and radio repairmen can seldom use students 
because they must leave jobs unfinished to go 
to classes. and the customer becomes dis- 
satisfied because there is a delay in finishing 
the, job. Most store managers and filling 
station operators find students alert and cour- 
teous. Some students find that doing odd jobs 
pays more an hour than steady employment 
and offers special advantages. They have op- 
portunities not only to gain new experiences. 
but also to deal with many employers. If 
their classwork is more demanding before tests 
or they want time for personal reasons. they 


need not take a job for that time. Employers 


Charles S. Leopold 


Engineer 


213 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 
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complain bitterly about the irregular attend- 
ance of some student employees and their leav- 
ing the job without notice, as well as quitting 


when the employer needs them most. Stu- 
dents tend to justify this because wages are 
often lower in a college community. They 


seem to fail to realize that such practices keep 
student wages lower. 

Some parents make great sacrifices so that 
their child may attend college without work- 
ing. They fail to realize that they may be 
depriving him of valuable experience which 
would make him into a more mature person 
and better fitted for his career with confidence 
The stu- 


dent who accepts money put away for the 


to meet responsibility in later life. 


parents’ own old age may for purely selfish 
reasons insist upon working to help himself. 
Some parents jeopardize their own savings 
for old age and make themselves a financial 
liability to the son or daughter at a time in his 
life when he is establishing his own home 


and family. 
Summer Occupations 


A high percentage of students are employed 
during the summer, but often in the home 
town at a mimimum wage. Living at home 
does reduce living costs. However, it would 
seem wise for students to investigate employ- 


For 


example, some students gain excellent experi- 


ment possibilities in other localities. 


ence and find increased wages by working as 


laborors on such jobs as building dams. roads, 


THE COUNSELEE’S GIFT OF GAB 
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pipe or power lines in some sparcely settled 
area. Living costs are sometimes cut by sleep- 
ing in a tent. ; 

Most agencies that loan money to students 
limit the amount to a sum considerably under 
that of the cost of an education for one year. 
Loans often are not available to freshmen and 
sometimes not to sophomores. They are a 
real help to the student who runs out of money 
as he approaches the end of a semester or to 
help him complete his work for a degree after 
he has exhausted his savings. It seems unwise 
for a beginning student to rely upon assistance 
of this sort until he is an upper classman. 

One in good health and with reasonable 
ambition can make a real contribution toward 
his college expenses by summer or part-time 
employment. The employed student should 
necessary the load 
sufficiently so that health and scholarship are 


when reduce academic 
not endangered and he is not forced to give 
up all extra-curricular activities. However, 
job opportunities often offer experience in 
leadership and the ability to get along with 
others as do extra-curricular activities. 

Upon graduation. the student who has 
helped himself has a definite advantage again. 
Employers put considerable value upon work 
regardless of the kind. They 
realize for example, that the boy who has 


experience 


delivered papers on a route has developed self- 
discipline, is a salesman, has kept records and 
learned the impertance of giving service. 
That boy knows how to work. 


It is worth special comment that, while it is probably widely recognized that 
people who talk very little are likely to be not altogether well adjusted, it is not 
so generally understood that glibness is quite as significant in this respect. In fact, 
it seems to be commonly accepted that sustained and flowing speech is a mark 


of capability and intelligence. 


The very fact that in our culture a high value is 


placed on “the gift of gab” accounts, in no small part, for the nervous striving 


for volubility which some persons exhibit. 


It accounts also for the tendency of 


other individuals to lose confidence in their ability to speak acceptably and so to 


become relatively quiet. 
Occupations February 1952. 


Wendell Johnson in People in Quandaries as quoted in 
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Fifty years old and 
we still haven't settled down! 


In 1952, the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. will be fifty years 
old... and we're still growing. In 
only a little more than twenty of 
those years, the number of our em- 
ployees has climbed 2200 per cent, 
sales are up 3000 per cent, the value 
of our common stock is up 3000 per 
cent, and the amount paid annually to 
employees is up 4000 per cent. We 
started out to make a simple type of 
sandpaper .. . now our highly devel- 
oped coated abrasives are just a part 
of the business. 


We're turning out hundreds of other 
varied products for home and industry 


—from cellophane tape to lithograph 
plates! In fact, we've even got a 
couple of things that are so unique we 
haven't found a way to use them yet! 


Is it time for us to settle down? Not 
on your life! We're still looking for 
new business fields worth entering. 
We always will be. That’s why the 
young man with superior qualifica- 
tions will like us, whether he’s 
interested in scientific research, 
administration or sales and merchan- 
dising. He'll like our young organiza- 
tion, young ideas...the opportunity 
to get in on a ground floor that gets 
bigger every day. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
St. Paul 6, Minn., makers of ‘‘Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, 
“Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, 
“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ‘Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, 


“3M” Abrasives, Adhesives. COMPANY 
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A PLACEMENT OFFICE—WHY AND HOW 


Artuur V. Linpen, Executive Officer in Charge of Field Relations and Placement 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Previous to receiving his present appointment, Mr. Linden taught in the 
Curriculum Division of Teachers College and later served as Executive Officer in 


charge of Student Teaching and Off-Campus Courses. 
He is this year President of the National Institutional Teacher Placement 


Association. 


I the very beginning of this article a few 
points should be made so that what is 
said will be seen in a proper framework. 

1. This article does not purpose to give all 
the answers to a question often asked, “How 
do you organize a placement office?” It pur- 
poses merely, (a) to emphasize a point of view 
with respect to the importance of a good place- 
ment office in any professional institution, and 
ib) to deseribe the operations of one place- 
ment office and to indicate how that one office 
is organized and how it functions. 

2. The things which are said describe an 
office concerned mainly with the placement 
of people whose preparation is designed for 
service in the broad area of teaching as a 
profession. Perhaps some of the techniques 
deseribed may apply equally well to the place- 
ment of people whose preparation is directed 


joward activities in business and industry. If 


-o, adaptations may be made by those who 
are more familiar than we with those par- 
ticular areas. 


3. The article describes the operations of a 
placement office which, in terms of national 
practice, is a large placement effice, both as 
staff. 


must be made in terms of a particular instiiu- 


to coverage and Again. adaptations 
tion and what it seeks to do in placement. 

b. It deals entirely with the problems of 
full time or permanent employment. Services 
for part time or temporary employment. pre- 
sent special problems and deserve more atten- 
tion than can be given by this article. 
with an ofhice 


>. Finally. it tries to deal 


that emphasizes the “we.” It is based on the 


assumption that a successful placement office 


operates only if this is true. Make any place- 
ment office, the assumption is, an “I” office, 
and the office gang can quickly cut down that 
“I” from a capital to a lower case letter. 
With these points in mind, let’s go ahead! 
“Shall we say that there are two fields of 
emphasis in the development of any placement 
office ? 
The 


with a basic point of view. 


first field of emphasis concerns itself 


Does your institution really want a_place- 
ment office? Does it realize the importance of 
that office in the total pattern of the institu- 
tion? Is the institution willing to pay for 
what needs to be done? 

The second field of emphasis deals with 
the organization and mechanics of the office. 

May it be suggested that little consideration 
can be given to the second field until certain 
decisions are made with respect to the first 
field? 


tively simple; the building of a point of view 


Organization and mechanics are rela- 


Is not. 


"Why" A Placement Office? 


\s professional placement people see the 
picture, the development of any institution 
depends upon activities in at least four areas. 
And in each of these four, placement people 
believe they have a real part to play. 


l. The 


Recruitment of Students 


Why do students come to your institution, 
anyway? To secure a good education? To 


be sure! And a good reason it is, too. 
It may be. however, that one of the reasons 
those students come is because they believe 


that when that good education is completed 
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the prestige of your institution will help them 
find good positions. At which point the place- 
ment office comes into the picture. Placement 
people feel that to the extent they do a good 
job, more students will be attracted to their 
institution. Perhaps this is too realistic a 
point of view, but most placement people 
subscribe to it. 

2. The Program of an Institution 

Placement executives are always in touch 
with the demands of the field which they try 
to serve. They bring back to their institutions 
many bits of information. Where have grad- 
uates succeeded? Where have they failed? 
And if they have failed, is the reason for that 
failure to be found in some weakness in the 
institutional program? If so, what can be 
done about that program? 

3. The Future Careers of Graduates 

Are graduates forgotten when they leave? 
Of course members of the faculty remember 
individual graduates. But is remembrance 
enough? Perhaps some group such as a 
placement group needs to keep cumulative 
records and through collective eyes watch 
those graduates. 

Perhaps too, a person may need some he!p 
cnce in a while. A well-organized placement 
office can give that help in a reminder to a 
faculty member about that person or a general 
boost all along the line. 

4. The Guidance of Students 

Young people get much advice. It comes 
from their homes, from high school counselors, 
from neighbors, and from everyone else. Some 
of that advice is good: a lot of it is poor. 

When young people come to the college of 
their choice, advice can be especially. poor. 
Often, too late, a placement person is asked to 
advise. But, to use a trite phrase. the advice 
is “Too little and too late!” 

Placement people early on the scene can 
give much help in designing the professional 
lives of young people. They do not tell these 
young people that careers lie in this or that 
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direction. But they can tell these young 
people that there are pitfalls in the choice of a 
career in this or that direction. They may 
help, too, by pointing out certain special re- 
quirements for preparation toward a particular 
job—requirements which are sometimes over- 
looked in the program of a student. 

Putting it bluntly, placement people inherit 
in very practical and earthly terms the ideal- 
istic mistakes of some faculty members! 

Believing as they do, then, that they as 
placement people—-professional people, if you 
will—have a part to play in the development 
of these four areas, placement people resent 
strongly the concept of such an office as 
merely a clerical office, or one in which are 
handled only the mechanical details of place- 
ment. In that concept is found the idea that 
recommendations of candidates for any posi- 
tion must come from the faculty alone. In 
that concept is found the idea that when a 
“placement man” (and the quotation marks 
are intentional) is permitted to make a recom- 
mendation on his own—well. on that day, like 
~The Fall of the House of Usher” the institu- 
tion will sink into oblivion! 

Suffice it to say that a placement office 
cannot do a real placement jeb if it is looked 
at from that point of view. 


"How" A Placement Office? 


Before a discussion of the organization and 
mechanics of a placement office one point 
should be made clear. 

Suppose we put it this way: 

There are many placement people in this 
country who are occasionally confronted with 
the question of whether to accept or not the 
responsibility of setting up a new placement 
office. 

Their answer, “Yes” or “No.” must depend 
upon the point of view of a college administra- 
tion with respect to the areas just mentioned. 

To be sincerely honest, many placement 
people would not touch any placement job in 
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the country unless they were assured that the 
administration accepted the point of view that 
has been so far presented in this article. 

Nor. if the administration indicated that it 
did accept that point of view. would these 
placement people touch the assignment unless 
assurance were also given that sufficient money 
would be available really to do the job. 

More will be said about the financial prob- 
lem later. 

The selection of a staff for an eflicient place- 
ment office is a matter of key concern to any 
college administrator. 

First of all that administrator faces the selec- 
tion of a person to direct the office. 

There are some college administrators who 
believe sincerely that the director should be 
an alumnus of the institution he is to serve. 
that 


argue, can they get a person who knows the 


In only way. do these administrators 
institution, its policies and its program. In 
that find 


someone who will honestly and intelligently 


only way. they believe. can they 
interpret the point of view of the institution. 

Other administrators will say that all things 
being equal they will seek an alumnus, but 
best 


can find regardless of his 


they, want basically is the 
that they 


institutional affiliation. 


what very 


than 


Characteristics of a Placement Director 


These points of view can be and have been 
that this 


not. 


argued at length. Suffice it to say 
must 
First. he 
must believe in placement as a real function 
in the life of an 


must see placement as the field in which he 


director. whether an alumnus or 


have certain key characteristics. 


institution. Secondly. he 
wants to spend the greater portion of his 
professional career. One cannot change direc- 
tors frequently and maintain any continuity of 
service. Thirdly, he must be the sort of person 
who can work with people. who can at times 


he subjected to severe criticism. both by em- 


plovers and candidates. and still be able to 
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bounce back. Fourthly. he must have a repu- 
tation for honest dealings if he is ever to “sell” 
a candidate of whose potentialities he feels 
sure but who may not be able to put him- 
self across on an initial interview with an 
employer. 

Having selected the chief executive. the 
administration must give him free rein in the 
selection of his subordinates and of his clerical 


staff. 


ously important because no placement office 


This freedom of selection is tremend- 


is better than the executives and staff serving 
with the director. That director can work 
twenty hours a day. see hundreds of people a 
week. and wear out several suiteases in his 
travels each year. but unless each one of his 
staff believes as strongly as he does in the 
importance of placement work. and_ unless 
each one of them sees himself or herself as a 
most important cog in the placement machine, 
then that placement office will fail. 

The key word to a good placement oflice 
is SERVICE in all of its ramifications. There 
must be service to employers. service to 
candidates. service to faculty. and above all. 
an inbred spirit of service to the profession of 
education as a whole. 

The selection of a staff takes time. 


sequence may be something like this. 


If the man selected to head the office has 
heen connected with the institution for some 
time. he will surely know some young person, 
man or woman. out in the field who would 
like to come back and work in his or her own 
institution again. 

The executive should be chosen in terms of 
special interests or qualifications in certain 
areas. One may be familiar with the so-called 
academic fields. such as English. history. 
mathematics and science. Another one may 
be familiar with the special requirements in 
such esthetic fields as art. music and the dance. 
Still another one may have a background in 
childhood education, primary and elementary 
education. 


Perhaps it will not always be 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Have you ever 
thought of 
going into 


Several Businesses at the Same Time? 


Unusual thought? Perhaps, but 
the Property and Casualty Insur- 
ance field protects virtually every 
type of industrial and commercial 
enterprise. Factories, stores, 
schools, churches, hospitals, 
homes, represent only a few kinds 


of property being protected by 


the North America Companies. 


Careers in Underwriting, 


Claims, Field Representation and 
other services are open to the 
young man challenged by work 
involving analysis, judgment and 
business decisions. If you are 


sincerely interested, contact 


H. PAUL ABBOTT Director of Education North America Companies 1600 Arch Street Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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possible to select on as highly specialized levels 
as these, but so far as possible the executives 
should be selected with some consideration of 
their own scholastic backgrounds. 

The staff both and 


women. There are some employers who prefer 


should include men 
to make their initial contacts through a man 
and there are some situations in which a man 
can be of best help in a placement situation. 
‘There are other employers. and candidates 
work better with a woman 
simply because of the field involved and the 
type of institution which is under considera- 
Then. there national 
meetings and country-wide trips which can 


too, who can 


tion. too, are some 
best be attended by and covered by a woman. 

Implied here is the fact that a good place- 
ment office cannot be run as a one-man affair. 
No one person is that good. nor can he handle 
all fields. 

One other pet belief. 
operates more efficiently if responsibility is 
delegated on a vertical rather than a horizontal 
basis. 


A placement office 


In simple terms this means that one 
executive should handle a field such as science 
over all levels from the lower grades through 
the college level. 

Sometimes the organization of a placement 
office is such that one staff member handles 
all fields on the elementaty level, another all 
fields on the high school level. and another all 
fields on the college level. In other cases. 
one staff member may handle inquiries for 
women, and another inquiries for men. In our 
judgment, such an organization is not an 
efficient one. 

We believe in the vertical organization be- 
cause we feel that successful placements are 
made only if a person follows through the 
professional career of a young person starting 
out in a particular field and sees that youngster 
go to the very top. The placement executive 
must know the work of a candidate over the 
neriod of that candidate’s professional carcer. 
That career can't be followed, in our judg- 
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ment. if every three or four years a candidate 
shifts his allegiance from one placement execu- 
tive to another. 

Further, executives must know the job situa- 
tion in a particular field at all levels. A high 
school English teacher who contemplates pre- 
paring for college work (for example) cannot 
be properly advised if the placement executive 
doesn’t know what the opportunities are for 
college placement in that field. 

Implied in everything which has been said 
is the argument that good placement can only 
be done if executives have long contact with 
and long knowledge of candidates. This 
means that placement executives must be seen 
as permanent members of an administrative 
staff and this, in turn, means that their posts 
must be made attractive. 

A placement office cannot be run on peanuts. 
You must pay your executives enough money 
to hold them and they must see advancement 
on the financial level at least. 

There are some institutions which put their 
placement executives on a faculty basis. This 
policy has been argued pro and con with no 
definite, country-wide final policy. To us 
faculty rank is not necessarily essential, but 
it is essential that these executives be con- 
sidered on the level of faculty members at 
least in salary and in status. 

While the executives of any placement office 
are important. a group which is equally im- 
portant is that which we suppose we can speak 
of as the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water, namely, the clerical and the secretarial 
group. 

We insist that no placement office is better 
than “the gang.” as we call it, composed of 
the persons who hold what to some people 
would be considered the minor positions in the 
office. 


Selection of Office Staff Important 


Serious care must be given to the selection 
of executives, to be sure, but we believe 
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honestly and sincerely that equally serious 
care must be given to the selection of the 
gang. 
are supposed to be big shots. The members 
of the gang. however. are really the big 
shots. The members of that group, despite 
idiosyncrasies on the part of executives and 
employers alike, represent a bunch of swell 
people who carry on with the details of a 
placement office, the details which mean suc- 
cess or failure in so far as that office is con- 
They 


measure the poses of the placement executives, 


Placement executives and employers 


cerned. are the ones who silently 
who soon spot the phony employers, and who 
very quickly undress candidates on the make. 

They are the ones who very often make an 
executive look good by willingly working 
under terrific pressure to meet the demands 
of an unthinking employer, who walks in at 
two oclock and wants materials and inter- 
views by three o'clock. 

Yes. definitely. the director of a placement 
office needs to consider with the same care the 
selection of a member of the clerical or sec- 
retarial staff as he does the selection of one 
of his executives. 

How large a clerical or secretarial staff do 
you need? This depends. of course. upon the 
size of your organization. 

The following is the basic staff of our own 
office. Instead of “basic” you can use the 
term “rock-bottom” staff. Whichever term 
you use, it means that during the slack months, 
if any. this staff handles most of the clerical 
and secretarial work. During the rush period 
each of the people mentioned is given tem- 
porary or part time assistance to carry over 
the period of the heavy load. 

The positions listed below are not in order 
of importance. 


1. The Receptionist 
The term is very inadequate. The person 
holding that post is a compendium of informa- 


tion, She has tact. She knows the techniques 
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of the polite brush-off. 
of an elephant. 


She has the memory 


She makes or breaks our placement office. 
It is at her desk that an employer or a 
candidate gets the first impression of our 
office. 

Is a receptionist important? 

Let me illustrate by two examples. 

An employer came in to see us and said. 
“I like this place! I haven't been in here for 
a year, but the minute I came in your girl 
said, ‘Mr. Smith, isn’t it? 
again. 


It’s nice to see you 
And 


he added, “Now, how did she remember my 


What can we do for you?” 


name?” 

A candidate came in. She said. “You know 
that girl out there? She 
asked me how I liked my job at Podunk last 
year, and what the office could do to help me 


What a memory! 


now.” 

A receptionist IS important! 
The Chief Clerk 

This person supervises all of the clerical 
help. In this office she is responsible for all 
credentials, for supervising all filing, and for 
maintaining general supervision over the many 
details that make an office tick. 

The matter of credentials should be stressed. 
A volume could be written about them. but 
let us make just one or two points. 

In our judgment, the type of credentials 
used and the manner in which they are pre- 
pared, give a pretty good idea of any place- 
ment office. 

As we see it, when we present to an em- 
ployer a set of credentials covering the pro- 


fessional career of a prospective candidate. 


we are in a sense using those credentials as 
a card of introduction for the candidate. 

Suppose that you as an employer were 
handed a business card which was dirty, 
manhandled and showed signs of having been 
thumbed over by a number of other people. 
would you be impressed? 

The policy of our office dictates that every 
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set of credentials must be made up to special 
Each set 
The 


data sheets and references are either crisply 


order. Every set goes out fresh. 


has a current date on the front sheet. 


typed or multilithed. 

The 
represents one of the most important jobs of 
the chief clerk. 


This office sends out over 20.000 sets of cre- 


responsibility for these credentials 


Its a heavy responsibility. 


dentials a vear. each one of which is made 
up to order. 
{ Clerk for 


There are of course many 


isthle Files 


systems for the 


Executives’ 


record keeping of candidates. We use a visible 
slide system. feeling that this particular system 
has advantages over many of the cthers now 
in use, 

The clerk handling these files is responsible 
That) clerk 


records changes in addresses. changes in posi- 


for keeping them up to date. 


tions. present salaries. preferences as to geo- 


graphical location and other information 
which is pertinent to an efficient job of place- 
ment on the part of the executives. 
The File Clerk 

While such 


perhaps the lowest of the minor positions. it 


a position is usually seen as 


is really one of the most important clerical 
this 
office that person is responsible for the mate- 


rials of some 150.000 candidates. Some 25.000 


positions any placement effice. 


of these candidates are on our active lists and 
for all of these the file clerk must keep cor: 
respondence and references up te date. 

Tle 


There are some placement offices which 


Secretaries 


utilize a secretarial pool. This office does 
not do so. and does not believe in_ this 
organization of secretarial services. this 


oflice each executive has his own or her own 
secretary. 

There are several reasons for this. 
Placement executives, if they are really to 


do their jobs. must spend a great deal of time 


in the field. During the period when an execu- 
tive is away it becomes the responsibility of 
the secretary to maintain certain relationships 
with employers and candidates. The secretary 
is supposed to know the candidates in the 
fields handled by her particular executive and 
so be able to give a sense of assurance both 
to the employer and to the candidate that they 
will be taken care of. 

With a secretarial pool. this relationship is 
dificult to 


asking about a specifie inquiry. 


maintain, An employer calls. 
The ol 
secretary can only say. dont know. but 
see what | can find out.” wherees a secretary 


“Yes. | know 


Is there any help that T can 


assigned to an executive can say. 
all about that. 
give you?” 

It is to be questioned whether such a sec- 
retarial organization is more expensive than a 
pool crganization. There is just) so much 
work to be done. and whether this work is 
split among a pool of secretaries or split 
among individual secretaries assigned to cer- 
tain executives would seem to make little 
difference. 

This organization serves our office. which. 
as indicated before, is a large one. In smaller 
offices some of these posts would be combined. 
hut it is important that the pattern of responsi- 
bility be maintained. 
the 


Hlotted to us here many cf the details which 


Naturally. we cannot cover in space 
we feel are important to the operation of a 
functional placement office. 

Let us at random mention just a few of 
these. so that those who read this article may 
consider them further in the light ¢f their own 
problems. 

1. Many institutions believe that placement 
should be made a part of alumni activities. 
that placement 
office should be a part cf the Office of the 


Secretary. or 


Some sincerely believe 


Alumni whatever office is 
officially assigned to take care of those affairs. 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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We do not accept this point of view. 
An alumni office as commonly seen deals 
that the 


loyalty of alumni to their parent institution. 


with activities attempt to sustain 


\ placement ofhice deals with the placement 
and followup of alumni. 

Both offices serve alumni, but in different 
Ways. 

Their functions, in our judgment. cannot 
be combined. 

Just as an illustration, could we raise the 
question as to whether a member of an alumni 
office staff serving as a placement officer should 
recommend Candidate A, an exceedingly weak 
candidate, for an important job just because 
Candidate 


alumni fund? 


\ is a good contributor to. the 


2. Some institutions believe that fees should 


We do not. We 
feel that the job of a placement office is that 


be charged for placement. 


of finding the very best candidate that can be 
Whether that 
candidate will pay his placement fee or has 


found for a particular job. 


paid a re-registration fee (if such a plan is 
used}, has nothing to do with the matter of 


good placement. It seems to us that the 
minute the fee problem enters the picture that 
factor. and not the selection of the best 


candidate, becomes the controlling factor in 
the situation. 

We do, of course, give candidates the option 
of typing their own materials or having them 
If the latter the 


candidate selects his own typist and pays for 


typed. method is chesen 
that expense. but the chorge is nominal and 
has nothing to do with the placement process 
itself, 

3. Many institutions feel that they cannot 
and will not work with commercial agencies. 
This, of course, is another questicn which has 


Re- 


gardless of the answer given, once a policy is 


been debated for a long period of time. 


decided upon that policy must be strictly 


followed. 


Our policies with respect to com- 
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mercial agencies are rather clear-cut. We will 
furnish them copies of faculty references upon 
their We forward, at their 
request or at the candidate’s request, complete 


request. will 
credentials to any employer with whom they 
If they list a call with 
us asking whether we have some people that 


have made a contact. 


might fill a pesition which has been listed with 
them, we will protect them on that call and 
notify the employer. if he later asks us, that 
the call has been listed through the agency. 


1. Some placement offices maintain a sort 
of open house for conferences and interviews. 
This office does not, except in so far as em- 
ployers are concerned. Our appointments 
with candidates are made in advance and on a 
Our 


reason for doing this is to save the candidate's 


definite schedule for each executive. 


time. It often happens. particularly during 
rush periods. that candidates will come in 
and have to wait for hours unless a definite 
set. If 


calendar is set. a candidate knows that at a 


appointment calendar is such a 
particular time on a particular day the execu- 
tive is waiting for him or for her. 

The ideas we have tried to convey are not 
original with us. They have come as the result 
of the thinking of many people. These people 
devoted much of their professional careers 
to this too long neglected area of placement. 
We represent perhaps the younger members 
We 


acknowledge our thanks to some of the senior 


of this placement profession. wish to 
statesmen who helped us to see that in the 
life of any institution there is no more im- 
portant function than the proper placement 
of its graduates. 


Thus endeth the sermon. Could there be 


a P.S.? 


This article has been written in a “we” and 


‘our’ style. Would it seem out of order if 
the PLS. were written in “I” style? 

In the fields of professional baseball, foot- 
ball, or basketball, the highest accolade that 


ay f Play 
. 
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can be accorded any player is to call him an 
“old pro.” 

I realize that in these days the word 
fessional” 


“pro- 
brings shudders to many college 
people. 

Let me use another field to make the point 


| wish to make—the theatrical profession. 


In that profession there is a phrase often 


used which I like 


very much, “The show 


must go on!” 

Come hell or high water. the show must go 
on. Perhaps the star is sick. Perhaps the 
didn't with the cast. 
Perhaps the leading lady eloped with the hus- 


band of the understudy. 


scenery come along 

Or perhaps the artist 
responsible for the character role went out 
But in the 


on. 


on the town and did not show up. 
tradition of the theatre, the 
Someone 


And 


show 
carries on! 
so. 


as I get the story, the highest 
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accolade than can be accorded to a member of 
the theatrical profession is to say, “He's a 
trouper!” 

I like to think of the placement people I 
know as troupers. Beset by the problems 
of staff. of 
criticism from employers and candidates alike, 
and sometimes by the questioning of college 


administrators as to the 


of peanut budgets, insuflicient 


value of a placement 
office anyway. these placement people keep 
plugging along. Their dreams are not dreams 
of personal glory. Rather their concerns deal 
with employers who need help. with candidates 
who desperately need a job. and with the 
whole profession of education which they try 


to serve. 

And so I say. deep from the bottom of my 
heart, to the whole bunch of placement people 
that | know, from top level to ™ 


YOU 


the gang” 


ARE TROUPERS! 


ORGANIZED 1851 


Neither was the Massachusetts Mutual .. . 


We have come to rank as one of the oldest and 
strongest life insurance companies in America, and 
we recognize that the energies, perseverance and 
initiative of the members of our company family 
over the past 100 years have contributed much to 
the attainment of this position. 

As we embark on our second century, we offer 
qualified college graduates the opportunity to help 
maintain and continue this fine tradition as well as 
build a sound business career in an enterprising and 
expanding organization. 


— Massachuselt Mutual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY —— 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PLACEMENT ORGANIZATIONS—PAST, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


Ropert Carvert, Jr.. Director of Placement 
Hanover College, Hanover. Indiana 


A graduate of Oberlin College, Mr. Calvert received his A.M. degree in 


Student Personnel Administration from the Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he is at present working for his doctorate. 

During World War Ul he served in Europe with the Armored Infantry. 
After his release from active duty, Mr. Calvert was employed in the Consumer 


T some point in its development an organ- 

ization suddenly discovers that it has a 
a history. In many cases. too long a period 
of time elapses before that history is recorded. 
This article seeks to trace the evolution of 
various organizations in the college placement 
field as well as to examine their present scope 
and future possibilities. Because of the recent 
growth of placement groups and the expansion 
which will probably be seen in the future. a 
consideration of their development seems ap- 


propriate now. 


While every possible means to insure ae- 
curacy has been taken. drawing conclusions in 
any unexplored area is always an unreliable 


process. Material for this study came from 


journals, annual minutes and placement 
leaders. 

Both teacher and business) or technical 
placement organizations will be included for 
several reasons. Their histories are inter- 


twined. In many smaller institutions workers 
handle all types of placement and. therefore. 
It is 
interesting to note that while only 11 per cent 


belong to organizations in both areas. 


and universities are 
cent of all 


collegiate institutions train secondary school 


of American colleges 
teachers colleges. over 50 per 


teachers. 


Early Groups 


In February, 1924 the earliest organization. 
the National Association of Appointment Sec- 


retaries was organized in Chicago. Founded 


Credit Department of the Chase National Bank of New York. 


by a group of 12 of whom 11 were 


women. 


this group was primarily interested in teacher 
placement. 140 people attended the first open 
meeting in 1925. As this group developed. 
workers in technical and business placement 
affiliated themselves with it in growing num- 
bers. The title and functions of this organiza- 
to the National 


and 


tion were changed in 1928 


Association of Placement Personnel 
Officers and in the early 30's to the currently 
very powerful American College Personnel 
Association (ACPA). 


place. the emphasis on placement decreased. 


As these changes took 


The ACPA is only incidentally concerned with 
placement work today. 

The Associated College Employ ment Officer's 
October. 1926. at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Before 


Conference was held in 
the 1927 meeting of this group the name was 
changed to its present title of the Eastern 
College Personnel Officers (ECPO!. While 
it is dificult to pick out the trends in any 
organization. the ECPO. according to an early 
member. began as a group of New England 
the 


problem of part-time and summer employ- 


college officials concerned with whole 


ment. As this group developed. its interests 
spread. naturally enough. to senior placement 
and vocational guidance. 

Because many of its members held other 
guidance functions on their campuses. an at- 
tempt was made in 1932 to open the ECPO 
to all New England college guidance workers. 
This movement. which reached its peak in 


the 1932-1933 period. was a temporary one. 
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By 1935, the ECPO program had _ returned 
to one of chief interest to placement workers. 
The final group to enter the ECPO were the 
college recruiters some of whom as placement 
officers had once belonged as regular members. 
The ECPO was the first group to combine 
industrial and college personnel place- 
ment workers. 

Eight years after the ECPO was formed. in 
February, 1934, another group which failed 
to find professional satisfaction in the ACPA 
took led to the formation of 
the National Institutional Teacher Placement 
Asseciation (NITPA?}. According to its Pro- 
ceedings this organization is open to the “in- 
dividual in 


steps Ww hich 


each educational institution to 
whom has been delegated the major task of 
placing graduates and alumni in_ teaching 


While at first 


developed from among placement workers in 


positions” and his associates. 


the mid-western states, the group now con- 
tains members from every state of the union 
New Hampshire. 
Idaho, Vermont and West Virginia. 


except) Delaware. Maine, 
A dozen 
state organizations, such as the Indiana Insti- 
tutional Teacher Placement Association, are 
integral units in the NITPA. This Associa- 
tion has sponsored the publication of two 
books. Institutional Teacher Placement (1937) 
and Current Practices in Institutional Teacher 
Placement (1941). 

A Committee on Educational Cooperation 
appointed by the then Governor Arthur H. 
James as a part of Pennsylvania’s Job Mobil- 
ization Program in 1939-1940 led to the for- 
mation in May. 1940 of the Pennsylvania 
Association of School and College Placement. 
In 1941. the Association of School and College 
Placement became national in scope. The first 
group to plan a regular publication. the first 
copy of the quarterly School and College 
Placement appeared in October. 1940, This 
publication now has a circulation of over 
1.400, including almost 500 college and uni- 
versity subscribers. 
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Regional Developments 


Encouraged by the success of the ECPO 
and the growth of placement activities in 
colleges. various regional associations of col- 
lege placement and industrial personnel repre- 
sentatives began to spring up in all parts cf 
the country after World War II. 

These regional groups. in the order of their 
founding, are: 

Southern College Placement Officers Asso- 

ciation (19460) 
Rocky Mountain College Placement Officers 
Association (1946) 

Middle Atlantic Placement Officers Associa- 
(1948) 

Southwest 

(1949) 
Midwest College Placement Officers Asso- 

ciation (1950) 


tion 


Placement Officers Association 


Western College Placement and Recruit- 
ment Association (1951). 

As a sign of the strength of these groups. it 
is interesting to note that no less than 235 
delegates were on hand to launch the most- 
recently formed, Western College Placement 
and 
1951. 


Recruitment Association, in’ January. 
Other groups dealing With persons in the 
college placement field are narrower in scope. 
Included among these organizations is the 
Western Personnel Service. a research organ- 
ization in which colleges and universities in 
11 western states cooperate. Among its other 
activities, this group publishes studies or 
trends in business and the professions and 
evaluates occupational information. 

Another example of cooperation among 
colleges is seen in the “Seven Colleges” group 
of eastern women’s colleges who work cooper- 
atively in many areas of administration. in- 
cluding placement. The placement directors 
of these schools freely exchange information 
on job trends, placement success, field visits 


and commen problems. The group also pre- 
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pares for a limited number of colleges an an- 
nual mimeographed listing of employers all 
over the country who are interested in employ - 
ing women graduates. Some 20 colleges are 
now cooperating in the preparation of this 


survey. 
Problems of Placement Workers 


One problem concerning placement workers 
and professional organizations may be at- 
tributed to the unique background of place- 
ment workers. As a rule placement workers 
have stressed work experience rather than 
advanced academic training as preparation for 
their positions. Pecause of this fact. many 
experienced placement workers have found 
themselves ineligible for membership in some 
professional guidance groups. One placement 
director. in fact. was asked to speak before a 


guidance group which had two months earlier 


rejected his bid) for membership on the 
grounds that he did not have a master’s degree 
in guidance. For this reason, as well as 


others. groups of special interest to placement 
workers are needed. 

\ national placement organization designed 
for workers in all phases of the field has been 
discussed many tmes. This will probably be 
a perpetual issue. unless such a group. is 
formed. A union of those working in business 
or technical and teacher placement is greatly 
complicated by the difference in problems and 


While the 


s are subject to a great many qualifica- 


Ly pes ol placement pre cedures. 
tics. it is interesting to note that of the 117 
echoels which are listed in both the December. 


1950 issue of the School and College Placement 


{ Handbook for Training 
Service of the St. Louis Chapter, 
Wrenn. 6f p. 


St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


POINT THE WAY 


Vocational Counselors by 
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1950-1951 minutes of the NIPTA, 
of the workers seemed to handle both 


and the 
business and teacher placement. 

A rough analysis of the members of present 
organizations reveals the following. 


Individual Members or 
Placement Workers 


Member Attending Most *Associate 
Co leges Kecent Meeting Members 
NITPA 231 304 None 
ECPO 74 122 58 
Mid. Ath Plae. Off, 
Assn. 33 3 65 
Southwest) Place. Off. 
Assn. 30 35 62 
Midwest College Place. 
Assn. 59 il 173 
Southern College Plee. 
Off. Assn. 10 a7 12] 
** Western Co lege Plee. 
& Ree. Assn. 50 
Recky Mountain Coll. 
Plac. Off. Ann. 9 15 25 
Totals 500 689 569 
After eliminating most 
duplications 375 500 525 


The abcve table points out one of the 
greatest opportunities facing placement organ- 
izations, an expansion of their membership 
roles. As there are around 1.270 colleges 
and universities it appears that only 29.5 per 
cent of these institutions are represented in 
a placement organization. This does not even 
If each 


school had one and a half persons who spent 


consider some 470 junior colleges. 


some of their time on industrial or teacher 
placement work of all types there should be 
cround 1900 members of placement organiza- 
tions. Present membership amcunts to only 


26.3 per cent of this maximum figure. 


\--ociate members consist of industrial personnel 
representatives. 


Estimates. 


Bamber. 


Laurene 
Description of counseling techniques as developed by the Vocational Counseling 


imerican Red Cross: foreword by C. Gilbert 
St. Louis Chapter, American Red Cross, 3414 Lindell Blrd., 
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Wide Choice 


Helps Make 
Wise Decision 


ERE Is WHAT Allis-Chalmers Graduate 
H Training Course offers your engineering 
graduates. During a two-year course of study 
and work, the GTC student touches upon the 
operations of nearly every basic industry. He 
may work on major equipment for electric 
power, mining, cement, agriculture, food and 
chemical processing, steel and many other in 
dustries. 

The graduate student at Allis-Chalmers has 
an opportunity to see industry problems from 
many angles; research, design, production, ap- 
plication engineering, sales, erection and service, 
tor there are training locations in every one of 
these sections. He has an opportunity to work 
on various jobs so that he can choose better 
when he is ready for a final choice. 


Independent Choice of Subjects 
The trainee has a free choice of the depa;t- 
ments in which he will train and what general 


~ 


i 

This large synchronous condenser was built by Allis- 
Chalmers to stabilize the transmission system of a 
western utility. A-C builds nearly everything for 
both steam and hydraulic powered power systems. 


type of work he will do. At any time he is free 
to make any changes he may wish in his curric- 
ulum. He is aided in making wise choices by 
personal counseling and guidance. Company 
executives take a strong interest in the GTC 
program because many of them are graduates 
of the program, which began in 1908. Allis- 
Chalmers GTC program is large enough to 
afford complete training and at the same time 
small enough to assure individual attention to 
each trainee, 

Be sure that your engineering students are 
informed about the wide variety of opportuni- 
ties available at Allis-Chalmers. The nearest 
Allis-Chalmers District Ofiice will be glad to 
give complete information on the course, or 
write to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


This cement kiln is typical 
of the type of major equip- 
ment Allis-Chalmers builds 
for the processing indus- 
tries. In the allied mining, 
quarrying and rock prod- 
ucts fields, Allis-Chalmers 
also produces many types 
of heavy machinery. Allis- 
Chalmers produces major 
equipment a nearly every 
basic industry. 
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SOUTHERN COLLEGE PLACEMENT 


OFFICERS CONFERENCE 


Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


Approximately 178 placement directors and busi- 
ness and government representatives met on Novem 
ber 29, 30 in the Graystone Hotel in Gatlinburg. 
Tennessee, for the fifth annual conference of the 
Southern College Placement Officers Association. 
Preceding the first session, Miss Fannie Y. Mitchell, 
President of the Association and Director, Appoint 
ments Office, Duke University, extended greetings to 
these attending and introduced W. Scott Farley, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, who, before each 
session, presented those scheduled to participate. 


Placement of Liberal Arts Graduates 


Addressing the group on the subject of “Placement 
of the Liberal Arts Graduates”, Donald S. Bridgman, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, stated 
that of the total number of male employees of the 
operating telephone companies and Western Electric 
Company units, 35° are arts and science graduates, 
many of whom are mathematics end physics majors. 
Their salaries on the whole are comparable to those 
earned by technically trained men. Those with 
liberal arts training, however, are apt to show a lack 
of early stability, possibly because of the absence 
of vocational goals and sometimes, in difficult: situa- 
tions, they are less likely to be realistic. The non 
technically trained graduates must have the ability, 
Mr. Bridgman emphasized, to up problems, 
analyze them and reach decisions. They must— be 
able to express themselves effectively in speaking and 
writing; must possess awareness and sensitivity to 
the reactions of other people: Must Possess a so ind 
understanding of economic and political trends which 
form the framework of seciety and must be able to 
determine whether industry is fulfilling its secial 


obligations. 


Pre-employment Guidance 


D. Reginald Hieks, Bureau of Reclamation, Depart 
ment of the Interior, served as moderator of the 
panel which discussed “Pre-employment Guidance.” 
The members were W. D. Mellvaine, University of 
Alabama: W. R. Parks, Lockheed Aireraft Corpora 
tien; D. R. MeKeithan, Phillips Petroleum) Com- 
pany: W. H. Cate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and ©. N. Watson, Emory University. 

In introducing this subjeet, Mr. Hieks defined 
guidance in general as personalized education. The 
following observations were made by members of 
the panel: 

More high school students with the necessary 
aptitudes and abilities should be encouraged to 
prepare for engineering careers, to meet the de 
mand which should continue indefinitely. 


Too many individuals have temperament. trait- 
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which prevent their reaching a firm decision re- 

garding future careers and are therefore frequently 

more interested security and temporary gain 
than in long range development. 

Vocational counseling, the first step in’ place- 
ment, should begin at least in high school and 
should assist) students in appraising their assets 
and in giving them ideals and principles to serve 
as guides in reaching decisions. 

Placement officers should contribute to currieu- 
lum planning, beth directly, by telling the com- 
mittee in charge what industry looks for in college 
graduates and indirectly, by inviting the faculty to 
meet and talk with company reeruiters and by 
having industrial representatives talk to students 
who in turn earry the thoughts expressed back to 
the classroom. 

College-employer relationships could be im- 
proved industrial representatives, on the one 
hand, would submit adequate job specifications and 
if college placement directors, on the gther, would 
report the number and types of degrees being 
awarded, would assist: by obtaining the essential 
facts about students beng interviewed and would 
point aut, because of the shortage of engineers, 
those particularly capable of doing technical work. 

Industry might consider interviewing the stu- 
dents first and look up grades later but) should 
never start an applicant in a job above his ability 
or training even if he has the other potential qual- 
ifieations. Companies might attempt to find what 
phase of their business really interests students, for 
many are unwittingly influenced by professors and 
think they want research. Industry should con 
-ider aecepting more of those who are not in the 
upper 106 of the graduating class and perhaps 
using transferees and non-graduates with engineer- 
ing courses to their credit in limited capacities in 
engineering work. 

In the discussion which followed, it was emphasized 
that the demand for technical graduates is so great 
thet it will be many years before the supply will 
eatch up with it and that research and creative work 
will be stifled unless more engineers are trained. 
Experience has proved that engineers not only have 
their professions but that they are quickly ab- 
sorbed in other fields such as executive and sales 
administration. 

It was also suggested that colleges should attempt 
better to prepare students for the transition from 
eompus to industry. 

That evening, the Aluminum Company of America, 
the American Enka Corporation and the Tennessee 
Eastman Corporation were at the social hour. 
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At the conference banquet, Fred W. Ajax, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, introduced all present alpha- 
betically by states, requesting each person to rise as 
his or her name was called. No conference business 
was transacted and as soon as the dinner was con- 
cluded, the group adjourned to the Graystone Play- 
house where Tobie Patterson and his String Band 
provided music. 


Answer to the Manpower Problem 


After the business meeting Friday morning, Dr. 
Frank deVyver, Ervin Mills, Durham, North Carolina, 
spoke on “The Answer to the Manpower Problem.” 
He said that in his opinion college enrollment had 
declined an average of 7.89 largely because of the 
draft and the inereased cost of living. He suggested 
that industry reassign and break down jobs so that 
engineers may be saved for jobs requiring engineer- 
ing skills; that negro engineers now employed in 
unskilled jobs be used in more vital assignments and 
that trained engineers now in other fields be en- 
couraged to) pursue the profession for which they 
originally prepared. He recommended that aptitude 
tests be used to discover those who have potential 
abilities for eagineering and to these should be made 
clear the advantages of such training; that industry 
employ those with partial engineering education for 
less technical assignments and give short courses to 
acquaint them with procedures and so prepare them 
for assisting engineers; that the value of liberal arts 
graduates be more fully appreciated and that they be 
taken into consideration for employment and training 
since this country became strong initially through the 
efforts of those so educated. 

In the ensuing discussion, it was also suggested 
that college women be used to fill in the technical 
gap, selecting first those whe majored in science and 
home economics and later training liberal arts gradu- 
ates if necessary. Counseling and testing, it) was 
pointed out, will reveal whether liberal arts graduates 
can be used to advantage in quasi-engineering posi- 
tions or if they should pursue non-technical careers. 


Problem Busters’ Clinic 


Friday afternoon, Miss Lou Russell, University of 


Houston, served as chairman of the “Problem 


Busters’ Clinic.” Her panel consisted of H. Paul 
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Abbott, Insurance Company of North America; Paul 
W. Boynton, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company; Wendel 
W. Burton, Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company; R. N. Dyer, Humble Oil and Refining 
Company; George D. Lobingier, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation; Edward McCrensky, Office of Naval 
Research; Philip H. Yost, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company. The following — points 
given major emphasis: 

Regional associations should redefine their rea- 
sons for existing and assist the smaller colleges 
without full time placement offices in getting 
established. 

Colleges 


were 


must now consider forming central 
clearinghouses in large cities to place discharged 
service) men. 

If college placement officers expect large work- 
ing budgets, they must sell the faculty and admin- 
istrators on the reasons for placement and empha- 
size that the college is responsible for preparing 
the whole student to contribute to society. 

Government is not a single entity and its depart- 
ments must be considered independently. Those 
cooperating with the college placement officers 
should receive the same attention as is accorded 
company representatives. 


Business Meeting 
At the business meeting which followed, the officers 
for the ensuing year were announced. 
President Fred W. Ajax, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
Vice-President 
University 
Secretary Anne Seawell, University of Georgia 
Treasurer —W. D. Mellvaine, University of Alabama 
Board of Directors 
One year terms 
W. H. Cato, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
L. W. Ross, Union Bag and Paper Company 
Two year terms 
W. Scott Farley, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
D. B. Dunlevey, Buckeye Cotton Oil Company 
Just before adjournment, it was announced that in 
1952 the Association will meet for its annual con- 
ference in Savannah, Georgia, at a time later to be 
announced. 


Ava F. Sellers, Vanderbilt 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLLEGE PLACEMENT 
OFFICERS MEETING 


Denver, Colorado 
October 12, 13, 1951 


The Rocky Mountain College Placement Officers 
Association met in Denver, Colorado, on October 12. 
13 for its annual conference. Representatives from 


colleges, universities, business, industry and govern- 


ment agencies in the Rocky Mountain area were in 
attendance. 

The conference was divided into ‘three meetings. 
The first was a panel discussion of fundamental prob- 
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lems and the second and third were conference work 
sessions 

At the opening meeting, Herald L. Carlston, Uni 
Utah, President of the 
greetings to those present and 
Slonecker, 
College, Vice-President and Program Chairman whe 
Mr. Carlston then introduced 
the members and guests. 


versity of group extended 


le N. 
Mechanical! 


introduced 


Colorado Agricultural and 


outlined the program 


Employment and Placement Problems and 
Relationships 

Phere 

“Employment and Placement Problems and Relation 

ships.” 


followed a panel discussion of the subject: 


Those participating were: R. Fred Chambers, 


University. of Colorado; J.C. Cottrell, Bowman 


Biscuit Company: R. H. Ellis, Montgomery Ward 
and Company: Harry T. Engstrom, Mountain States 
Felephone and Telegraph Company: Don Henke, 


Robert H. Jovee, Pub- 
Lewis D. Lanham, Burroughs 


Russell K 


Denver Dry Goods Company: 
lie Service Company; 
Adding Machine Company: Sigler, Uni 
versity of New Mexico 

Points emphasized in’ the discussion were 
follows: 

Mr. Joyvee stated that his company wants men whe 

have taken 


administration 


a general engineering course and busi 


with major and 


tess accounting 
would be most heavily scored for personality, sche 
lastic standing and outside activities. 

Company contact with the college placement office 
should inelude: correspondence assigning time for 
interviewing, notice of visit relaved te deans and 


other faculty: members. distribution of company 
material, general meeting of candidates with com 
pony men, interviewing schedule allowing for break 
between interviews, ace quate setting for interviewer 
and student, personal data sheets on student, netifi 
cotion of student’. cancellation by placement office, 


opportunity for representative to meet faculty and, 


if possible, the results of the college testing 
program 
Speaking for small industry, Mir. Cottrell said 


that his company uses a small percentage of college 


vraduates but is definitely interested reerviting 


more college men and women to be trained for 


jobs as foremen, supervisors and administrative 


Mr. Chambers spoke 


liberal arts graduates and emphasized the impor 


on the problem of placing 


tance of follow-up on the progress of such student 

Mr. Ellis stated that most students interviewed by 
registered with 
ge placement office. He indicated that the 


recruiter needs en 


his offiee were found ret to have 
the colle 


company 


vailable that 


advanee list of stu 


dent. would provide the greatest 
mount of information possible for the first inter 
View 

Mr. Engstrom mentioned that liberal arts students 


are employed in various positions in his company 
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which not only wants technical men of high type 
but also good potential supervisory material and 
women graduates with commercial training. 

Mr. Sigler suggested the value of a company’s 
consistently visiting a given campus; advising the 
placement office what to expect from inter- 
viewers and scheduling interviews with care. He 
stated that college placement officers should  pre- 
pare students for interviews by teaching them job 
finding techniques and giving them an idea of 
what industry is looking for in a graduate. 

Mr. Lanham remarked that placement office 
should develop a constructive attitude in’ students 
to be interviewed and should help focus their 
Interests on opportunities for advancement rather 
than benefits. On the other hand, inter- 
viewers should present a complete but conservative 


fringe 


picture, indicating that advancement can be earned 
by ability and hard work alone. 

Mr. Henke importance of the 
placement service to the employer and suggested 


emphasized the 


to his colleagues in industry that the student inter- 
view should be conducted on a more personal level. 
He also expressed the belief that company repre 
should 


sentatives have authority to hire men on 


the spot. 


Work Session 


The held in’ the Empire 
Room of the ¢ osmopolitan Hotel immediately follow 
ing luncheon. 

Lyle Sloneeker, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, introduced the speakers at the 
work They Herald 
Carlston, University of Utah: M. Helen Carpenter. 
University of Colorado; John Epperson, University of 
Denver: Genevieve Fisher, Colorado Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; Betty Kuhns, University of 
New Mexico: Merton LL Signer, Colorado School of 
Mines; J. E. Woods, University of Omaha. 


The following points were emphasized: 


afternoon session was 


Colorado 


conference session. were: 


Mr. Signer stated that immediately after the war 
it was difficult to lure men inte accepting overseas 
Now the is changing some 
what but many still return to the United States 
they find that 
Most overseas positions 


positions situation 


after two or three years because 
there is litthe romance in 
since they are in world trouble spots, regulation: 
are very strict and the communities are isolated. 

Miss Carpenter remarked that many experienced 
alumni are not returning to the placement ofhee 
-eeking replacement, apart from the 1949 graduates 
job for them 
selves because of the then tight labor market, hope 


who, not having found the correct 


to transfer to something better as a result of the 
There followed 
obtaining 


upswing employment, some 


discussion on) methods for references 


from present employers. The two suggested were 
by sending form letters to employers and by asking 


the candidate to furnish references upon request. 
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It was believed that the follow-up letter the student to hire on a 


part-time basis, only one 
better technique. 


student is referred for each job reported. 

Mr. Epperson remarked that the ratio of men for Miss Fisher asked how much obligation rests on 
part-time jobs is one to five and the ratio of full the placement office to get students registered for 
time employment is twenty jobs for one student jobs. 
He said that students are naturally not intereste:| 
in the low salary jobs and that the best offers ar: also that more students will come in if job priority 
being made by new industry in the vicinity. He is given to 
asked how a placement office, under these cireum 


It was suggested that deans can encourage 
students to register with the placement office and 


registrants. In the discussion it) was 
also pointed out that many companies send inter- 
stances is to heep an industrial friendship of long viewers to college campuses for 


public relations 
standing? was suggested that the placement 


purposes and if no students are available, the only 
directors bring the rate lag to the attention of obligation the placement offeer has is to make 
these friends. certain that the company representative is) aware 
Mr. Woods ssid that application forms for use used of this situation before he arrives. 

in a placement office should provide important data, Mr. Carlston expressed the thought that placement 
quick reference, student acquaintance with the art 
of filling out a detailed application, means of mak 
ing the applicant feel the importance of himself in 
the working world and sufheient) space for the 
placement office’s necessary information, both pres 
ent and future. 


services can be improved through follow up studies, 
the foundation for which can be laid by finding out 
through questionnaires at the time of graduation 
how many are employed, how many are seeking 
employment and how many were placed by the 
university. 

Miss Kuhns, commenting on her University’s Em 
ployment Fund, said that often students requesting © ct which the following officers were elected for the 
part-time employment were assigned to the depart ensuing veer. 

ments in which they were taking courses. The President’) Lyle Slonecker, Colorado Agricul 
department heads were asked to evaluate these tural and Mechanical College 

students employed. In order to present employers Vice-President) Fred E. 
from delaying in making decisions regarding which Denver. 


The conference closed with a brief business session 


Bruntz, University of 


Companies Planning to Recruit College Seniors 
Additional Listings 
Dan River Mills. Denville, Va. W. C. Daniel, Buffalo 3. N.Y. 14 Lafayette Sy. 
Mer. Coll. Tng. See. East. South, Southeast. Chicago 2, 33 North LaSalle St 


Southwest. Training programs accounting, manu Cleveland 14, Ohio, 925 Euelid Ave. 
facturing research engineering, staff. Detroit 26, Mich.. 645 Griswold St. 


*National Gypsum Co.. 325 Delaware Ave. Buffalo Houston 2, Texas, 800 Travis ot. 
2. N. Y. F. M. ( larke. Pers. Mer. Training pro Los Angeles 14, Calif., 530 West 6th ~t 
grams enginee:ing, industrial sales, sales. Milwoukee 2. Wis. 735 North Water St. 
25 New York 5, N. Y.. 56 Pine St. 
Price Waterhouse & Co. accountants and auditors. New Orleans 12. La., 210 Baronne St 
Philadelphia 9, Pa., 123 South Broad st. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 139 Seventh Ave. 
Portland 5, Ore., 621 8. W. Morrison St. 
Providence 3, R. 15 Westminster St. 
St. Louis 3, Mo.. 1221 Locust Si. 
San Francisco 4, Calif.. 351 California St. 
Seattle 1, Wash.. 1304 Fourth Ave. 
**Correction of 19 Washington 5, D.C... 1000 Vermont Ave. W. 


Training programs provide indoctrination and ad 
vanced training in’ publie accounting, including 
auditing, tax and systems. Address inquiries to 
nearest office. 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 1410 Cendler Building 

Boston 10. Mass.. 75 Federal St. 


College and University Placement Officers and 
Graduation Dates 
Additional Listings 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio Paul R. Gawthrop, — Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. Noble 


Placement Director: January 26, 1952: June 2. Bloir, Field Representative: June 7, 1952. 
1952. 
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PLACEMENT 


Henry G. Gochring, Placement Officer in the 
College of Engineering of the University of Wiseon- 
sin has taken on additional responsibilities and is 
new also Coordinator of Placement Services at the 
University. 


Irene Feldt, formerly Assistant Dean of Women 
in charge of placement at Purdue University is now 
associated with the Girl Scouts’ National Head- 
quarters in New York City. 


Charles H. Ebert, Jr.. is Assistant: Director of 
Athletics at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Former Chief of the Employment and Training 
Division of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, D. Reginald Hicks has been ap 
pointed Assistant: Chief Personnel Officer of this 
Bureau. 


Boston University has appointed John O. Gawne, 
a member of the University’s counseling and place- 
ment staff, as Acting Director of the Counseling 
service. Norman H. Abbott, Director of the Uni- 
versity’s Counseling and Placement Services will 
continue as Director of Placement. 


Katherine LU. Williams, formerly Assistant Dean 
of Wells College, is now Dean of that institution. 

Bradford Junior College has as its new Dean 
Frederick C. Ferry, Jr.. who used to serve as 
Director of Admissions at Rhode Island School of 
Design. 


Katharine Lewin succeeds Franees M. Tallman 
as Director of Placement at Pembroke College. 


Former Placement Director of the University of 
Buffalo, Robert G. O'Brien is Placement Officer in 
the Navy Department. 


Here and There 


Richard 8S. Claire, Partner of Arthur Andersen & 


Company, a public accounting firm, has been ap- 


pointed National Direetor of Personnel and Training. 
succeeding Vilas Johnson who has resigned effective 
May 1, 1952. 

The the 
appointment of Jean Ross as assistant to Dr. Isabel 


K. Wallace, Vocational Counselor and Placement 
Officer. 


University of Rochester has announced 


The Navy Department: has opened two new 
Offices of Naval Officer Procurement in the South- 
west district. 

616 Federal Office Building 
Houston, Texas. 


Federal Building. 5th and Gold Streets 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


“The Middle Atlantic Placement Officers Asso- 
ciation has authorized the following statement of 
policy adopted at its annual meeting September 28, 
1951, which represents the consensus of its members 

college placement officers and industrial represen- 
tatives regarding Career and Opportunity: 


1. We are neither sponsors nor endorsers of these 
publications. 

“2. We disapprove implications on the part of the 
editors of these publications, that the information 
contained is unique or that this material is not 
readily obtainable through the facilities of most well 
organized college placement bureaus. 

“3. Whether or not business or industry uses the 
services of such publications, the placement officers 
of this Association fulfill their functions of individual 
counseling and guidance and will continue to encour 
age the use by undergraduates of company literature 
nermally maintained in their respective vocational 
libraries, plus any other company literature made 
available for distribution by prospective employers.” 


tising space if desired.* 


TYPES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Sustaining: Cash contributions ranging up to $200.00, entitling the company or college to adver- 


Institutional: Subscriptions for two representatives of an institution to the journal, JOURNAL OF 


COLLEGE PLACEMENT, $7.00 per year. 


Single: Subscription for one individual to the journal, $4.00 per year. 


*Sustaining Subcribers not using advertising space include Atlantic Refining Company—Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company—Eastman Kodak Company—Joh and Joh 
pany—Socony-Vacuum Oil Company—Sun Oil Company—Towers, Perrin, Forster and Crosby. 
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REGIONAL PLACEMENT ASSOCIATIONS 
EASTERN COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 


President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
SAMUEL A. LADD, JR., MISS MARGARET ROGERS, PENNELL N. ABORN, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. Manhattanville College of the Virginia Drew Guidance Center, 
Ist Vice President, Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
DONALD W. CAMERON, Members-at-Large 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. ARTHUR H. BARRON, TOM J. GORHAM, 
2nd Vice President, W. T. Grant Co., New York, N. Y. 
MRS. VIOLA SALTMARSH, HERBERT P. CATLIN, 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, | BARBARA A. WELLS, 
Troy, N. Y. Middlebury College, Vt. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
President, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
GEORGE N. P. LEETCH, R. K. IRWIN, CORNELIA LADWIG, 
Pennsylvania State College, Bucknell University, West Virginia University, 
State . Pa. Lewisburg, Pa. Morgantown. 
Members-at-Large Industrial Advisors 
GEORGE A. HARRIS, CHARLES H. KAUFFMANN R. V. SHOWERS, WALTER GIESECKE, 
Villanova, College, University of Virginia, Franklin and Marshall College, Johns-Manville Corp., 
Villanova, Pa. Charlottesville. Lancaster, Pa. Manville, N. J. 
FRED W. SLANTZ, E. CRAIG SWEETEN, P. W. SIEKMAN, 


Lafayette College, University of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
Easton, Pa. Philadelphia. Allentown, Pa. 


MIDWEST COLLEGE PLACEMENT ASSOCIATION 
President, Vice President, 
L. R. HILLYARD, NOBLE C. BLAIR, JR., Sealy CHanvenek, 
lowa State College, Ames. Rose Polytechnic Institute, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Executive Committee 
ALBERT C. GUBITZ, HARRY D. GATES, H. S$. DAWSON, L. R. HILLYARD 
Ohio University, Athens. Kimberly Clark Corp., University of IMinois, Urbana. NOBLE C. BLAIR, JR. 
Neenah, Wis. EMILY CHERVENIK 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLLEGE PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
President, Vice President, 
LYLE N. SLONECKER, FRED E. BRUNTZ, 


Colorado Agricultural & Mechanical University of Denver, 
Col'ege, Fort Collins Colorado. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
AVA SELLERS, ANNE SEAWELL, WwW. D. 


Georgie Institute of Vanderbilt University, University of Georgia, University of Ala 
Atlanta. Nashville, Tenn. Athens. 
Board of Directors 


W. H. CATO, L. W. ROSS, W. SCOTT FARLEY, D. B. DUNLEVEY, 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Union Bag and Paper Co., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Buckeye Cotton 

Blacksburg. Savannah, Ga. Auburn, Memphis, Tenn. 
SOUTHWEST PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 

President, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, 

DAVID Y. ROBB, WENDELL R. HORSLEY, ALBERT M. HOLCEMBACK, 


Southern Methodist University, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Texas Christian University, 
Dallas, Texas. College, College Station. Fort Worth. 


Industry, Business, Government, 
Advi LURY B. REDMOND, S. J. BILLINGSLEY, Commander, 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., HEINRICH HEINE, JR., 
Dallas, Texas. Houston, Texas. U. S. Navy. 


WESTERN COLLEGE PLACEMENT AND RECRUITMENT ASSOCIATION 

President, Treasurer L. L. ROBINSON, 
MRS. FLORENCE B. WATT, KARL W. ONTHANK, Mont Ward & Co., 
University of Southern California University of Oregon, Eugene. Oakland, Calif. 

Los Angeles. Directors 2 Year Terms 
Stanford University, Calif. of Calif. 

ROBERT O. FORT, " 

Loyola University, Los Angeles, California State Personnel Board, 

Calif. Sacramento. 
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YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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